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4  M  ERICA  has  not  of  late  years  been  indebted  to  ibis  country 
^  for  any  theolot^ical  publication  of  greater  value  than  thaao 
lectures  of  President  Dwight.  If  that  jealousy  of  our  transaU 
hntic  brethren,  which  has  too  long  inanifesteil  itself  in  the 
f^upercilioiis  tone  of  English  writers  towards  every  thing 
American,  were  not  already  subsiding,  this  work  might  seem 
suflicient  to  give  a  check  to  the  language  of  disparagement# 
Slid  to  compel  a  more  respc'ctful  estimate  of  at  least  one  branch 
of  her  literature.  But,  unfortunately,  that  one  branch  is  tbo 
least  likely  to  obtain  in  this  country  adequate  attention,  or  to  be 
fairly  and  impartially  appreciated  ;  the  American  divines  being 
too  closely  identified,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  persons, 
with  the  English  Calvinistic  Dissenters,  to  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  having  their  claims  to  higli  consideration  generally  recognised. 
A  modern  essayist  actually  ranks  President  Edwards  among 
English  Dissenters,  being  ignorant  that  the  Author  of  the 
acutest  piece  of  metaphysical  reasoning  in  the  language,  waa 
an  American.  For  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary  in 
respect  to  the  purity  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his  literary 
information,  the  Author  of  these  volumes  too  might  pass  for  an 
Englishman.  And  his  masterly  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  might  occasion  his  bein^  referred 
to  that  class  of  theologians  who  in  this  country  are  stigmatised 
as  Calvinists  or  evangelical  divines.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
a  roan  whom  any  religious  denomination  might  be  proud  to 
claim,  one  whom  every  true  Christian,  of  whatever  country  or 
language,  must  delight  to  recognise  as  a  brother.  Such  men, 
ihe  Latiniert  and  the  Leightons,  the  Pascals  and  the  Fenelons, 
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the  OwiMis  untl  tin*  lltMirys,  the  BraiiienU  :iii<l  the  I\f*<irtynf,  H 
the  l)o4lilri(i<'es  and  the  Dwi^htu,  are  the  property  ut*  no  ex-  I 
cluHive  community  :  tliey  beluns;  to  the  C%itholie  Church.  And  H 
one  mit'ht  be  allowed  to  apply  to  them  the  apostolic  desii;uatioii :  B 
they  are  “  the  aiiirols  ol*  the  churclies,  and  the  j^lory  of  C'hriHi,**  H 

Timothy  Dwijjht  was  born  at  Northampton  in  the  county  of  ^ 
Hampshire,  state  of  M.iss.ichnsetts,  on  the  I  ttli  of  May,  1762. 
His  paternal  anci*stors  were  Kn&^lish,  but  his  family  had  lu*en 
settletl  ill  Massachusetts  iipwaiils  of  u  century.  Ilis  motlier  £5 
was  the  third  daughter  of  President  Kd wards  ;  and  to  this  ex- 
cellent  parent,  younjx  Hwiv;hl  was  indebted  for  the  rudhiients  B 
ut  his  education,  and  for  his  early  impressions  of  piety.  She  h  K 
said  to  have  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  huviiijr  ^ 
been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  conversation  of  literary  I 
men  at  litT  father's  house,  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  S 
intellectual  ac(|nirements.  It  was  u  maxim  with  her,  that  cliih  B 
dren  p*nerally  lose  several  years,  in  consiMpience  of  beiiiij:  con-  K 
sidered  by  their  friends  as  too  youn^  to  hl^  taught.  She,  ac-  jj 
cordiui^ly,  he^an  to  instruct  her  son  almost  as  soon  as  he  wi«  S 
able  to  speak,  so  that  before  he  was  four  years  old,  he  was  able  m 
to  read  the  Bible  with  correctness.  H 

*  At  the  ngc  of  six,  be  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school,  where  he  I 
early  began  to  importune  bis  father  to  permit  him  to  study  Latin.  I 
This  was  denied,  from  an  impression  tliat  he  was  too  young  to  profit  ■ 
by  studies  of  that  description  ;  and  the  master  was  charged  not  to  || 
suffer  him  to  engage  in  them.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  to  9 
prohibit  him  :  bis  zeal  was  too  great  to  be  controlled.  Not  owning  U 
the  necessary  books,  be  availed  hiinseif  of  the  opportunity  when  the  H 
elder  boys  were  nt  play,  to  borrow  theirs  ;  and,  in  this  way,  without  B 
his  father’s  knowledge,  or  his  master’s  consent,  studied  through 
Lilly’s  Latin  Grammar  twice.  When  his  master  discovered  the  pro-  K 
gross  he  had  made,  he  applied  earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  ob¬ 
tained  a  reluctant  consent  that  he  might  proceed  ;  though  every  ef¬ 
fort  short  of  compulsion  was  used  to  discourage  him.  He  pursued 
the  study  of  the  language  with  great  alacrity,  and  would  have  bees 
prepared  for  admission  into  College  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  not  i 
discontinuance  of  the  school  interrupted  his  progress,  and  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  home,  and  placed  again  under  the 
direction  of  bis  mother.’ 

The  conduct  of  the  father  will  remind  our  readers  of  the 
similar  prohibition  wbicli  was  laid,  from  the  satiu*  mistaking 
kindness,  on  Pascal,  and  wbicli  gave  occasion  for  the  astmiisli- 
ing  display  of  bis  precocity  of  genius.  Mr.  Dwight  was  aii  in¬ 
telligent  man,  and  in  the  company  of  the  well  educated  persons 
whom  bis  hospitality  attracted,  bis  son  bad  valuable  opportuai- 
ties  of  enlarging  bis  information,  and  was  stimulated  to  ardent 
exertion.  In  bis  fourteenth  year,  having,  during  the  previoui 
twelvemonth,  improved  bis  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Inni^ua^es  in  a  rosju'ctable  school  at  Middlctbxf n,  youn((  Dwi|^t 
was  adinittcil  a  inemher  of  Yale  Colle«:c;  but  the  dis»or|(aniied 
state  of  the  roIlc;j:e  at  that  period,  toijether  with  the  interruptiona 
of  ill  health,  rendered  the  first  two  years  which  he  passed  there, 
nil  but  ahsolntely  lost  time.  His  intense  application  during  the 
suhsecpient  two  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  weakness  of  si^ht 
wliicli  caused  him  ^leal  distress  dui  int'  the  remainder  of  life. 
He  formed  a  resolution,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered,  to  em¬ 
ploy  fourteen  hours  every  day  in  close  application  to  his  studies. 
In  the  year  1700,  heius^  a  little  past  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
reeeiveil  the  deijree  of  Hatchelor  of  .\rt8.  On  leavin^‘  college, 
he  was  employed  to  take  change  of  a  c^rammar  school  at  New 
Haven,  and  during  the  two  years  he  passed  in  that  situation,  his 
time  was  thus  distributed  :  six  hours  in  school  ;  eii^ht  hours  in 
close  and  severe  study  ;  ten  hours  to  exercise  and  sleep.  In 
Sept.  1771,  he  was  chi»sen  a  tutor  in  Yale  Collej^e. 

‘  When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself ;  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
upon  him,  was  thirty  two  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  a  circum¬ 
stance  generally  so  disadvantageous,  ho  proceeded  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  hit 
class,  rarely  known  in  the  former  ex|>erience  of  the  College.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them 
through  Spherics  and  Fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would 
accompany  him  into  the  Frincipia  of  Newton.  He  aUo  delivered  to 
them  a  series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Hlair,  which  were  not 
published  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  application  to 
study  during  the  six  years  he  remained  in  office,  was  intense.  In  the 
year  1772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  he  delivered,  us  an  exercise  at  the  public  Commencement,  a 
Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Foctry  of  the  Bible. 
This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a  youth  of  twenty,  on  a 
subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  received  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A  copy  was  immediately  requested 
for  the  press ;  and  it  was  afterwards  re-published  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this  country.  The 
Lectures  of  Lowth,  if  then  published,  were  nut  known  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work,  except  the  Bible  itself, 
to  which  the  Author  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  plan  or 
bis  illustrations.’ 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  subje(!tod  the  phy- 
sicdl  powers  of  his  constitution  to  an  experiment  which  had  very 
nearly  proved  fatal.  In  order  to  save  the  time  spent  in  bodily 
exercise,  he  rcsolvtul  to  attempt  how  far  he  could  obviate  the  in¬ 
conveniences  attendant  on  habits  of  constant  sedentary  applica- 
hon  by,  abstemiousness,  lie  began  this  svMem  by  graduallT 
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reducing  tlic  quantity  of  his  food  at  dinner,  till  he  brought  it 
down  to  twelve  mouthfuls.  After  trying  this  rt'giiueu  tor  tii 
months,  feeling  ‘  less  clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  da- 
*  airahle,'  he  adopted  a  vegetable  diet,  without  increasing  the 
quantity.  His  constitution  was  strong  enougli  to  enable  him  to 
persevere  in  this  rash  system  for  a  twelvemonth.  At  length  it 
gave  way,  although,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Dwight,  when  he  hrU 
perceived  the  reality  of  the  change  in  his  health,  had  no  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  cause.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  bilious  cholic  brou^t 
him,  at  last,  to  so  extreme  a  degree  of  emaciation  and  weakness 
that  it  was  with  great  dilFiculty  that  he  was  removeii  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  his  recovery  seemed  even  to  himself  hopeless.  He  wm 
recommended,  when  some  improvement  had  been  effected  by  tkc 
aid  of  medicine,  to  try  the  efi'ect  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise  at 
the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitutional  health  ;  and  to  hit 
perseverance  in  following  up  this  advice,  he  was  doubtless  in¬ 
debted  for  his  complete  recovery.  Within  a  twelvemonth,  hf 
walked  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback 
upwards  of  three  thousand. 

In  May  1777,  the  College  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
the  American  War.  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  recently  married, 
retired  with  his  class  to  Weatherstield,  where  he  entered  ou  tb« 
labours  of  tlie  pulpit,  and  cH)ntiiiued  to  occupy  himself  with  in¬ 
structing  his  pupils  and  preaching  on  the  Sunday,  till  September. 
He  then  resigned  bis  charge,  and  being  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Cieneral  Parsons’s  brigade  in  the  patriot  army,  joined  the  forcti 
at  West  Point. 

*  The  generous  enthusiasm/  remarks  his  Biographer,  ‘  which 
then  pervaded  the  country,  not  only  promptd  our  young  men  of 
honour  in  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  induced  many  of  our  clergy 
of  the  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  staff.  The  soldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told  how  anima¬ 
ting  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  correct  and  ex¬ 
emplary  were  their  lives.’ 

Mr.  Dwight  remained  with  the  army  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  the  diligeal 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  hut  by  writing  several  patriotie 
songs,  which  contributed  nut  a  little  to  keep  alive  the  enthtisiasni 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  melancholy  death 
of  his  father,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate  in  s 
distant  expedition,  leaving  a  widow  and  thirteen  children  behiod 
him,  iinposeti  upon  him  new  duties  as  the  elder  son  and  the  bro- 
Uier.  lie  now  removed  with  his  family  to  Northampton,  where 
he  devoteii  himself  for  five  years  to  the  education  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  superintendance  of  a  farm,  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  depending  almost  entirely  on  bis  per* 
sonal  exertions.  He  also  established  a  school  for  the  instriic- 
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tion  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  which  was  almost  imiiieiliately  re- 
!iorted  to  by  so  great  a  number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  two  assistants.  During  this  period,  he 
preached  on  the  Sunday  almost  without  intermission. 

The  filial  affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  which  he 
exhibited  towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  fraternal  klndneta 
with  which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance.  To  occoraplish  this  ob- 
iect,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for  life  and  a  provision  Ibr 
bis  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though  destitute  of  property,  he  re¬ 
linquished  in  their  favour  his  own  proportion  of  the  family  estate  ; 
laboured  constantly  for  five  years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely 
exampled;  and  continued  his  paternal  care,  and  exertions,  and 
liberality  long  nfler  his  removal  from  Northampton.  Often  have  wc 
heard  his  mother  acknowledge  in  language  of  eloquent  affection  and 
gratitude,  his  kindness,  and  faithfulness,  and  honourable  generosity  to 
ler  and  to  her  children.  The  respect  which  she  felt  and  manifested 
towards  him,  though  perhaps  not  his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind, 
resembled  the  affection  of  a  dutiful  child  towards  her  father,  rather 
than  the  feelings  of  a  mother  for  her  son.* 

Ill  the  years  1781  and  1782,  he  twice  reiiresented  the  town  of 
Northampton  in  tlie  State  Legislature;  and  it  was  owing  to  hit 
exertions  and  those  of  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Ilawley. 
ill  opposition  to  the  current  of  popular  feeling  and  to  no  small 
weight  of  talents  and  influence,  that  the  new  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  most  im* 
*  portant  county  in  the  State.*  His  taienU,  his  industry,  and  bis 
eloquence  soon  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential  and  va¬ 
luable  members  of  the  legislative  body.  He  was  at  this  period 
warmly  solicited  to  devote  himself  altogether  to  public  life ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  induced 
him  to  decline  every  offer  of  a  permanent  employment  in  a  civil 
cijiacity  ;  and  in  November  1783,  he  accepted  of  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  at  Qreenfleld,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field  in  Connecticut.  Here,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  arising 
from  an  inadequate  stipend,  he  established,  absolutely  without 
funds,  an  academy  for  both  sexes,  and  supported  it  with  unex- 
tmpled  reputation,  devoting  six  hours  every  day  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  pupils,  numbers  of  whom  were  carried  through  the 
whole  course  of  education  customary  at  college.  He  adopted  to 
s  considerable  degree  one  part  of  the  LaocasCerian  method, 
miking  it  the  duty  of  the  older  scholars  to  bear  the  recitations 
of  the  younger.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  nt 
Oreenfield,  he  instructed  more  than  one  thousand  pupils. 

'  When  it  U  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  college  m  e  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entirely  from 
reeding  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him  very  frequently  extreme  pam 
and  distress,  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  he  must  have  passwia 
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▼cry  iuilu4triou8  anti  laborious  life.  Sucli»  however,  was  his  capackjF 
for  eve'y*  kind  of  business  in  which  he  was  en^^aged,  that  he  was  able 
to  devote  us  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  the  calls  of  company  and 
friendship,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  mi¬ 
nister  to  his  people.’ 

ill  1787,  Mr.  Dwight  received  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  dirinity 
from  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  May,  1795,  the 
presidency  of  Yale  college  becoming  vacant  hy  the  tleatli  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  he  was  iinanimonsly  Hp)>ointed  to  th.it  honour 
able  station,  and  once  more  removoil  with  his  family  to  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the  parish  over  which  he  had  so 
long  presided.  'I'lie  stale  of  the  college  at  this  period  was  truly 
deplorable :  its  <liscipline  was  relaxed,  its  reputation  deservedly 
on  the  tltndine,  and  to  such  a  height  hiul  the  prevalence  of  i 
sliullow  and  flippant  iididelity  arisen,  that  a  considerable  propor 
tion  of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  had  assumetl  the  names  of 
the  princijial  Fiiiglisli  and  French  infidels,  by  which  they  were 
more  fumiliarly  known  than  hy  their  own. 

*  To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  peniiciou5»  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  of 
an  early  and  decisive  opportunity.  I'orcnsic  disputation  was  an  in^ 
purtant  exercise  of  the  senior  class.  For  this  purpose,  they  were 
formed  into  u  convenient  number  of  divisions  ;  two  of  which  disputed 
before  him  every  week  in  the  prestence  of  the  other  members  of  the  class, 
and  of  the  resident  graduates.  It  was  the  practice  for  each  division  to 
agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them  to  the  President  to 
select  which  he  thought  proper.  Until  tliis  time,  through  a  niistakea 
policy*  the  students  had  not  been  allowed  to  discuss  any  question 
wliich  involved  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  from  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  an  examination  of  these  points  would  expose  them  to  the 
contagion  of  scepticism.  As  infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in 
the  state  and  in  the  country,  the  effect  of  this  course  on  the  minds  of 
the  students  had  been  unhappy.  It  had  led  them  to  believe,  that 
their  instructors  were  afraid  to  meet  the  question  fairly,  and  that 
Christianity  was  supported  hy  authority  and  not  by  argument.  One 
of  the  questions  presented  by  the  first  division,  was  this,  **  Are  ikt 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Scvi  Testament  the  mord  of 
their  surprise,  the  President  selected  it  for  discussion  ;  told  them  to 
write  on  which  side  they  pleased,  a.<  he  sliould  not  impute  to  them  as 
their  own,  any  sentiments  which  they  advanced  ;  and  requested  thost 
who  should  w  rite  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  to  collect  and 
hrin^  forward  all  the  facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce: 
enjoining  it  upon  them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming 
respect  and  reverence.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  divi* 
sion  came  forward  us  the  champions  of  infidelity.  When  they  had 
finished  the  discussion,  he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken; 
triumphantly  refuted  their  arguments ;  provtal  to  Uieui  that  their  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant ;  and,  to  their  ustonishnicot^ 
convinced  them,  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  whoUf 
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or  certainty  in  kiia  own  convictions,  or  any  languor  in  tbe  (on 
of  bis  belief, — bad  be  diaclairnetl  tkie  wish  to  bias  (k>eir  minda  ii 
matters  of  intiiiite  interest,  their  infidelity  would  never  have  ben 
vaoqui^hed.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  in  perfect  coo- 
trast  to  that  spurious  liberality  of  opinion  which  woubl  tolerate 
the  ceaseless  renewal  of  such  discussions,  in  what  is  termed  tbe 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  as  a  scholastic  exercise.  Between  tbe 
mistaken  policy  wliicli  precluded  altogether  the  discussion  of  any 
question  involving  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  (be 
worse  (ban  impolitic  conduct  which  would  give  up  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  Christianity  to  he  hundied  about  with  daring 
nonchalance  in  academic  games,  (here  is  surely  to  be  found  t 
practicable  inediiiin.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  call  to  mind 
Bishop  Watson's  remark  on  tbe  themes  selectetl  for  disputatioo 
in  tbe  Soph’s  school  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  Moderator: 

*  The  liberality  of  principles  in  which  (he  Cniversity  of  Cam- 
‘  bridge  initiates  her  sons,  would,  had  he  l>eeii  a(M{uain(ed  with 

•  them,  have  extorted  praise  from  >lr.  (iihbon  himself,’^  By 
such  praise,  Dr.  Dwight  would  not  have  considered  himself  as 
honoured. 

There  were  other  circiimstanees  which  rendered  his  situation 
as  president  of  the  college  at  that  period,  one  of  peculiar  ditfi- 
culty. 

*  A  general  sentiment  of  insubordination,  growing  out  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  of  the  civilized  world,  had  seized  the  minds  of  the  young 
as  well  as  the  old.  High  notions  of  freedom  and  personal  indepeo- 
denoe  prevailed  among  all  ages.  And  the  Hrst  impulse  to  which,  ti 
many  instances,  the  minds  of  youth  ns  well  ns  men,  were  disposed  to 
yiclu,  was,  resistance  to  autkoi^t^.  Many  of  our  higher  seminaries  of 
learning  have  witnessed  its  etfects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  insurrection 
which  have,  for  the  time,  subverted  their  authority,  and  destroysd 
their  usefulness.  Yale  College  wholly  escaped  these  evils.  No  geo^ 
ral  combination  of  the  students  to  resist  its  government,  ever  occurred 
during  his  Presidency.  This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  aad 
firnmess  of  the  President  and  his  associates  in  office.  He  well  kaev 
that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the  respect 
and  afiection  of  the  students,  and  the  steady  watchfulness  of  its  oi- 
cers.  Deeply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  emphatically  so  is 
the  character  of  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches  of  the  stom 
which  so  extensively  prevailed,  and  provided  in  season  the  means  oi 
defence  and  security.  On  every  occasion  of  this  kind,  he  derived  tbe 
utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character,  his  energy  ;  a  tnii 
which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  His  declsiss 
and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  cannot  be  surpassed.* 

On  hU  accession  to  the  presidency,  the  number  of  (he  studeoO 
waa  only  a  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  bis  m* 

•  Pcicclic  Review.  N.  Vol.  IX.  p,  101. 
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rewiion,  they  began  to  increase,  till  they  amounted,  at  ooe  tioM, 
to  three  hundred  and  thirteen.  Hia  conduct  towards  the  young 
men  wa<i  truly  paternal.  He  encouraged  more  especially  the 
<ienior  class,  in  all  their  difliculties  and  troubles,  to  come  to  him 
for  advice  and  assistance ;  and  those  who,  on  leaving  college, 
Hished  to  be  employed  as  tutors,  regularly  applied  to  him  to 
procure  them  eligible  situations. 

*  lie  remembered  the  feelings  of  a  young  man  just  leaving  college 
without  a  profession,  without  property,  and  with  no  means  of  support 
but  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own  exertions.  Nothing  gave  him 
higher  pleasure  than  to  encourage  the  heart  of  every  youth  ao 
situated,  to  save  him  from  despondence,  and  to  open  to  him  the  road 
to  property,  to  usefulness,  anu  to  honour.  The  number  of  hia  atu- 
denU  whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended,  would  almost  exceed  be¬ 
lief.  With  others  who  were  in  more  affluent  circumstances,  he  would 
enter  into  a  free  and  confidential  conversation  on  their  plan  of  life, 
explain  to  them  their  peculiar  danj^ers,  and  lead  them  to  aim  at  emi¬ 
nence  in  their  professioost  and  to  form  for  themselves  a  high  standard 
of  moral  excellence.  His  pupils  familiarly  spoke  of  him  by  the 
most  honourable  appellation,  the  **  Young  Man's  Friend.** 

During  twenty  yeara,  Yale  College  continued  to  enjoy  the 
watchful  siiperiutciulance  and  indefatigable  laboura  of  this  in* 
valuable  man ;  and  at  the  age  of  aixty-Uiree,  his  constitution 
exhibited  no  Hymptoms  of  decay  or  infirmity.  The  regularity 
of  Ilia  liabits,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exerciae  which  he  pur¬ 
sued,  rendered  him  at  that  age  more  active  and  energetic  than 
most  men  are  at  forty.  It  wan  hia  constant  practice,  when  tho 
season  admitted  of  it,  to  work  for  at  least  one  hour  before  break¬ 
fast  in  his  garden.  He  also  walked,  or  rotle  on  horseback,  for 
some  time  every  day ;  and  often  in  the  winter,  when  no  other 
mode  of  exercise  was  convenient,  would  employ  himself  in  cat¬ 
ting  fire- wood.  By  these  means,  he  secured  tlie  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  till,  in  February  1816,  he  was 
seized  with  the  first  attack  of  the  painful  disease  to  which  be 
ultimately  fell  a  victim.  For  several  weeks,  he  endured  witli 
unyielding  fortitude  and  resignation  the  most  excruciating  pain  ; 
and  when  at  length  he  obtained,  by  surgical  aid,  partial  relief, 
it  was  evident  .that  the  disorder  ha<l  made  the  most  fearful 
ravages  in  his  constitution.  During  the  summer,  he  was  able 
^o  far  to  struggle  with  the  disease  as  to  resume  his  profeaaioiial 
and  official  labours.  But,  although  hia  cheerfulness,  as  well  as 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  were  unabated,  hia  strength  was  visibly 
ebbing  away.  Often,  languid  and  scarcely  able  to  support  bin- 
self,  he  would  enter  the  lecture-room,  announcing  bia  intention 
usly  to  ask  the  students  a  few  questions ;  but,  kimlling  with 
die  auhiect,  ‘  his  pliysical  system,*  aaya  his  ^ographer,  *  seeiBed 

tcuiponurily  exeked  by  the  action  of  hia  mind,  and  he  would 
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*  lUicourse  willi  liis  usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  evea 

*  threw  a  charm  of  spri^htliiiess  and  brilliancy  over  his  coinmu* 

*  uications.*  Only  a  week  before  his  death,  he  heard  the  theo¬ 
logical  class  at  his  own  house  for  the  last  time.  His  suO'erinft 
were  extreme ;  his  debility  so  i^reat  that  it  appeared  a  painful 
i^d'ort  for  him  to  speak  ;  '  but  u^ain,  his  mind  abstracted  itself 
‘  from  sympathy  with  an  ai^onised  frame,*  and,  in  a  discourae^of 
one  hour  and  a  half,  he  expatiated  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  a  strain  of  coi^ent  reasonintj^  and  interestini;  illustration,  which 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  con 
tinued  in  a  state  of  sulVerin^,  but  not  of  inactivity,  his  amanuensii 
hein^  kept  in  constant  employment  during  his  lont;  continement, 
till  the  bill  of  January,  1817,  when  he  was  seized  with  new  and 
alurmin^^  symptoms,  and  arier  lingering  till  the  litli,  expired 
without  a  slruugle. 

We  have  deemed  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  admirable  Aiitiior  of  these  volumes,  the  best  introtluction  to 
a  review  of  their  contents,  and,  possibly,  the  most  eiVectiial  re 
commendation  of  them  to  our  readers.  The  high  veneration 
v^hich  the  memoir  is  adapted  to  inspire,  nhhough  by  no  means 
lUTeasary  to  secure  tiie  attention  which  they  demand,  and  which 
they  will  so  richly  repay,  prepares  the  reader  to  enter  with  h|>- 
proprinte  expectations  on  the  perusal.  We  have  of  necessity 
omiltetl  many  very  interesting  details  illustrative  of  his  finished 
fdiaractcr  as  a  |ireacher,  a  theological  tutor,  a  citizen,  and  i 
Christian,  which  will  he  found  in  the  very  ample  narrative  of  his 
Biographer.  It  would  aiUnit,  in  some  parts,  of  a  little  com 
pressioit,  and,  in  a  reviseii  form,  would  he  highly  deserving  of 
separate  repiiblieation,  since  tlie  magnitude  of  the  work  will 
]dace  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many  individuals  to  whom  the  me*  |  ^ 
moir  will  he  highly  acceptable. 

The  L<’etures  contained  in  these  volumes  were  planned,  and 
in  part  composed  and  ilelivered,  during  Dr.  Dwight’s  residence 
at  GrtM'nlield.  When  appointeil  to  the  divinity  piofessorsliip,  in 
addition  to  the  presiileney,  of  Yale  college,  his  practice  was,  to 
preach  one  of  them  on  every  Sunday  morning  during  term  time; 
by  which  arrangement,  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years, 
so  that  every  student  who  completed  the  regular  term  of  his 
education,  liatl  the  oiiporiunity  of  hearing  the  whole  series, 
'riie  ItHtures  were  published  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  aiiianu- 
eiisis,  with  scarcely  any  corrections.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them 
himself,  and  yet,  the  analysis  of  them  drawn  up  hy  the  Editor, 
exhibits  the  most  exact  and  lucid  arrangement.  They  are  strict* 
ly,  and  in  the  lu^t  sense,  sermons,  and  sermons  of  a  highly 
practical  nature,  while  they  are  fully  entitled  hy  their  systematitr 
order,  their  metaphysical  acuteness,  their  depth  and  coinprehen* 
siveness  of  thought,  and  their  logical  accuracy  of  reasoning,  to 
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ihtt  cimracter  of  theological  lectures.  *  Their  primary  oHject,* 
tlie  Kiiicor  justly  states,  <  is  to  explain  and  prove  the  ^rreat 
*  truths  of  Theology  ;  their  second,  to  enforce  them  on  the  con- 
^  tK^ieiice,  and  to  shew  their  practical  iniluence.*  His  most  obvious 
|)ur|M}se  was,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  they 
utTi*  udilressed. 

Tlie  two  loading  divisions  of  the  work  are,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  doctrines,  and  a  series  on  the  duties  of  relii;ion.  The 
first  series  is  rather  arbitrarily,  and  not  very  correctly  snbdi* 
vidtMl,  in  the  Editor's  analysis,  into  doctrines  of  natural  relii^ion, 
and  dcK'trines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion.  With  no  pro* 
jiriety  are  the  discoveries  of  llevclation  respectini;  the  decrees 
uf  taod,  the  existence  aiul  rank  of  angels,  the  fall  of  man, 
and  the  impossihility  of  hein^  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
ranked  ainoiii;  doctrines  of  natural  relii;iun.  For  such  an 
arrangement,  Dr.  Dwight  is  not  responsible.  His  own  division 
of  tlie  subjects,  is,  into  Scripture  trutlis,  and  Scripture  precepts, 
'file  fust  sixtt'cii  sermons  treat  of  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  Codf  and  embrace,  of  course,  a  notice  of  what  is  termed  the 
atlieistic  controversy.  These  are  followed  by  nine  sermons  on 
the  icorks  of  Uod^  includin|[^  a  specific  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  the  end  uf  man.  To  these  succeed  a  series  on  thepro- 
tidvHce  of  (tod  as  Creator,  in  which  the  probation,  the  fall, 
and  the  cunsecpient  depravity  of  man,  to^^cther  with  *  the  sitiia- 
*  tion  in  which  mankind  are  by  means  of  their  corruption,*  are 
treated  at  lar^e.  These  thirty  four  sermons  have  a  i^eneral  cor* 
res|H)ndence,  as  to  their  order  and  contents,  to  the  lirst  book  of 
Calvin's  Institutes,  />e  cognitione  Dei  Creatoris,  Dr. 
l)\>i}(lit  has  followed  the  same  natural  order  of  the  A|M)8tles* 
Creed,  in  proi'eedingr  to  treat,  in  the  subsequent  sermons,  on 
the  ductrines  which  come  under  the  title  of  his  second  book,  De 
voynitione  Dei  Redemptoris.  In  these,  the  Socinian  contro* 
yeis)  comes  under  examination;  and  many  of  the  remarks  and 
illustrations  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the  series,  are  peculiarly 
blrlkini;  ami  urii;inul.  The  following'  is  the  order  of  the  subjects 
ubicli  it  comprises  :  the  deity  of  Christ  (in  seven  sermons), 
ike  humanity  of  Christ  (one  sermon),  the  covenant  of  Re* 
dimpiion  under  tvhich  he  acted  (one  sermon),  his  threefold 
e  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  including  the  special  consi- 
deratiun  of  the  nature,  necessity,  and  extent  of  his  atonement 
(''ixteeii  sermons),  the  miracles  of  Christ,  his  resurrection, 
and  the  amiableness  of  his  moral  character  (each, one  sermon). 
7Ae  consequences  oj  ChrisVs  mediation  are  treated  of  under 
the  heads  uf  justification  by  faith,  reiceneration,  adoption,  and 
sanctification,  with  its  fruits  and  evidences,  in  sermons  04  to 
00  ;  corresponding;  to  the  third  book  of  Calvin,  De  modo  per* 
^qnemlw  Christi  gratiw,  et  qui  fructus  inde  nobis  prove* 
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nuami.  The  docirioc  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit's  af'ency,  and  tint  if 
tbo  Trinity,  come  under  consideration  in  this  part  of  the  serin 
The  *  system  of  duties,*  which  occupies  sermons  91  to  16*2,000- 
prises,  first,  an  expoaitiom  the  Commandment and,  le. 
condly,  all  those  subjects  which  come  under  the  i^neral  desi||p. 
nation  of  meana  of  grace.  The  subjects  of  CaNiirs  fourU 
book,  therefore,  De  externia  Mediia  ad  Salutem^  are  en- 
bracetl  in  this  part  of  the  work,  including  the  subject  of  Churck 
gOYernmeiit,  us  well  as  what  is  too  often  considered  as  forei^ 
from  theological  discussions,  a  code  of  Christian  morality. 
deathf  the  reBurrection^  the  final  judgement y  and  the  fi. 
iure  atate,  which  are  treated  of  by  CaWin  in  his  third  bo(^ 
among  the  fruits  of  Christ's  meiliatiun,  are  with  more  correctnen 
reserved  by  Dr.  Dwight  for  what  might  be  termed  a  fifth  book, 
We  see  no  propriety,  however,  in  the  general  title  given  le 
them  in  the  analysis ;  a  *  system  of  dis)K*nsations.*  Tliey  be¬ 
long  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  topic,  to  the  trntki 
of  revealeii  religion.  They  form  a  part  only,  and  are  hut  tbe 
consummation  of  that  great  system  of  Providential  dispenn- 
lions  which  commences  with  the  mediatorial  intervention  of  the 
Saviour.  This,  it  is  evident  from  the  Author's  own  langut||[(, 
was  the  light  in  which  he  himself  viewed  these  subjects,  althou^ 
from  their  mixed  nature,  he  deemed  it  more  projier,  instead  d 
classing  them  with  other  doctrines  of  religion  in  connexion  wkk 
the  scheme  of  Redemption,  to  reserve  them  for  a  separate  serki 
that  might  form  an  impressive  conclusion  of  the  whole  count 
They  consist  of  nine  sermons,  which,  with  two  concluding  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  ssp- 
plied  by  this  view  of  the  Christian  theology,  make  a  total  of  ow 
hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Besides  these,  Dr.  Dwight  had  collected  materials  for  a  sena 
of  Bfty  lectures  on  the  Evidencea  of  Revelation ;  some  of 
which  he  delivered  in  the  year  following  his  induction.  But  tk 
weakness  of  his  eyes  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  they  wen 
left  unfinished.  This  subject,  however,  strictly  speaking,  foroi 
no  part  of  a  system  of  theology  ;  aud  it  is  possible  that  ibe 
Author  was  less  anxious  to  complete  his  design,  from  feeliif 
that  it  was  more  proper  for  the  lecture-room  than  for  the  pulpk 
as  being  of  a  less  practical  nature.  He  might  also  think,  w 
the  internal  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  those  which  it  > 
most  aafe  and  most  beneficial  to  bring  forward;  and  these bt 
takes  frequent  occasion,  in  these  volumes,  to  insist  upon. 
well  knew,  that  a  man  may  acknowledge  the  authority  of  thi 
Scriptures  and  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  yet  rensiit 
M  to  the  substance  of  Revelation,  an  infidel.  In  all  these 
turea,  he  takes  the  truth  of  Christianity  for  granted,  and  argS6 
from  the  <lct'larations  of  Scripture  as  from  fust  principles,  netf 
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at  the  same  tine,  to  shew  tlie  reasonahleneM  of  Hi 
tlicUies,  and  the  harmony  of  revealed  troth  with  the  aoundeat 
dediiclioRs  of  lof^ic.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  as  the  meet 
ratioaal,  the  roost  philosophical,  as  well  as  the  most  salutary 
mode  of  investii^ation.  Theology  pre-siipposea  a  Revelation, 
tnd  that  Revelation  is  not  merely  the  primary  source  of  our 
kuowleilt^e  as  to  a  lar^e  class  of  the  most  im|>ortant  troths,  but 
it  supplies  the  only  medium  of  proof.  This  holds  i^ood  with  re- 
Ipird  to  the  doctrines  of  what  is  termed  natural  relif^ion,  not  lets 
tliau  with  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  the  New  TestamenL 
Not  only  were  they  not  discoverable,  as  the  history  of  the  roost 
cisiliied  nations  of  lieailienism  shews,  by  tlie  li^t  of  reason  ; 
but  the  Divine  testimony  is  the  only  basis  of  certainty  upon 
which,  as  principles  of  theological  science,  they  can  rest,  and 
faith  in  that  testimony  is  tlie  only  means  of  our  knowing  them. 
The  practice,  therefore,  of  exhibiting  those  doctrines  apart  from 
Revelation,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  wholly  uuadvisaole,  since 
it  is  to  separate  them  from  tlieir  true  and  proper  evidence. 
Even  the  iufidel  who  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
derives  from  the  very  Revelation  be  impugns,  the  knowledge  of 
those  primary  theological  truths  which  he  attempts  to  turn  against 
tlie  believer.  The  existence  and  authority  of  Revelation  roust, 
tlieo,  be  assumed  as  a  first  principle,  in  laying  the  foumlalion  of 
theolucical  science  ;  and  the  legitimate  purpose  of  d  priori 
reasoning  is,  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  what,  being  revealed,  is 
certain,  but  to  answer  the  objections  brought  against  the  matter 
of  Revelation.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  conces- 
*«ion  to  the  Humes,  the  Gibbons,  and  the  Paines,  to  seem  to 
admit,  by  the  style  of  our  reasonings,  that  there  is  any  reason* 
ibieness  in  their  scepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  and  credibility 
of  (he  sacre<l  records,  or  that  Christianity,  at  this  time  of  day, 
sUnds  in  need  of  being  proved  to  be  true.  Yet,  in  many  of 
the  apologies  of  its  advocates,  and  many  lectures  on  the  external 
evideiicet  of  Revelation,  there  is,  wc  think,  something  too 
much  of  tlie  tone  of  concession  ;  and  there  is  in  some  theolo* 
ipans  a  hesitating  or  timid  way  of  referring  to  the  Scriptural 
proof  of  religious  doctrines,  as  if  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
were  really  questionable ;  as  if  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord*’  were  a  lesa 
philoeophical  reason  for- believing,  than.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  Tacitus,  or,  such  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hume. 

The  theological  lectures  of  Dr.  Dwight  are  cbaracterieed  by 
a  manner  and  spirit  the  very  opposite  of  this.  There  is  nd 
dogmatism,  neither  is  there  any  compromise  of  the  claims 
^  Revelation.  He  treads  (irmly,  with  the  air  of  a  roan  who 
knows  the  ground  he  has  taken,  and  feels  bis  position  to  be 
*®P>^gnable.  There  U,  at  the  same  time,  a  calm  earnestoesa  of 
®anner,  which  bespeaks  his  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  vahie  and 
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•  *  ^  * 

pmrtical  efTicicy  of  the  tniths  he  advocates.  There  is  none  of  l  i 
thiit  protessional  nang-froid  with  which  sometimes  theologieti 
subjects  have  been  discussed  and  lecture<l  upon.  Tlie  connexion  ;§i 
between  his  intellect uui  powers  and  his  moral  sensibilities,  seeia?  ;t| 
never  to  be  suspended,  but  a  wholesome  circulation  is  going  (or.  H  f! 
ward,  which  comiminicutes  warmth  to  his  most  abstract  spwih.  , 
lions.  The  consecpient  viYvvi  is,  that  these  lectures  are  admirabh  ^ 
adapted  to  make  the  reader  not  merely  a  rational  believer,  but  i  J  |,| 
devout  Christian. 

In  proceeding  to  substantiate  these  remarks,  we  feel  no  smill  ^^^7^ 
diiliculty  in  making  from  so  large  a  mass  of  materials,  ours^. 
lection  of  extracts.  The  eighth  aiul  ninth  sermons  treat  of  thr  A 
benevolence  of  (iod.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  scriptural  propooi-  H 
tion,  that  “  Clod  is  love,’'  or  benevolence  (Ay«Tu),  is  proved  from  ® 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  n 

‘  Altbougb,’  says  Dr.  Dwight,  ‘  I  can  by  no  means  admit  wiili  ^ 
many  of  my  feliuw-men  respectable  for  their  understanding  aid  n 
worth,  that  the  Uencvolencc  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  coia-  Ib 
pletely  proved,  or  that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  the  rSl 
Scriptures,  yet,  1  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  proof  furnished  ;■  .  I 
by  reason  he  satisfactory  also,  and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfac*  «  : 
lory,  the  minds  of  many  men,  at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  wnh  P  ; 
a  conviction  more  unmingied,  a  confidence  less  exposed  to  dangfr  ^  ' 
and  disturbance.  The  question  concerning  the  amount  of  the  evidenw  H 
which  Keason  gives  concerning  this  doctrine,  has  long  been,  and  a  ;  :  j 
still  disputed.  The  proofs  of  the  Divine  benevolence  from  Heaton,  : 
are  regarded  by  many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  1  hire  t  ^ 
myself*  entertained,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject  different  froa  1  : 
those  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  suchig'  ; 
manner  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes,  1  shall  now  consider  it  with  mOR  ^ 
particularity  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary.’ 


Having,  in  the  previous  lectures,  proved  from  the  scif-exisfenw  ■  ^ 
and  necessary  attributes  of  Deity,  that  Ciod  is  absolutely 
pendent, —  that  is  to  say,  that  ‘  lie  needs,  and  can  need,  nolliinf  ||| 

*  to  render  bis  ability  either  to  do  or  to  enjoy  whatever 

*  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect,’ — be  proce<*d8  to  ^rgueii^ 
proof  of  the  necessary  benevolence  of  (jod,  first,  ‘  that  G<d  ^ 

*  cdH  hare  tw  pouHible  motire  to  be  maleroieui'  The  nattiR^ 
of  tilings  can  furnish  no  such  motive,  since  it  is  impossible t0  n 
suppose,  that  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  state  of  beiof.  S 
than  to  he  benevolent.  And  no  such  motive  can  be  presented  u|£ 
Ciod  from  without  himself,  since  all  other  beings,  together  tyifb  H 
all  that  pertains  to  them,  being  wliat  he,  antecedently 
existence,  chose  cither  to  produce  or  to  permit,  it  is  certain 

he  could  gain  nothing  to  himself  by  the  exercise  of  nialevolencft 
Therefore,  if  malevolent,  he  must  sustain  that  character  witboit^: 
a. motive.  .  '0 
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Tlie  Hecoiul  ars'uiiient  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  an  Omniscient 
Hein:?  cannot  but  see,  that  to  sustain  and  exhibit  a  benevolent 
character  is  more  glorious  to  himselt*  and  more  beneficial  to  his 
creatures,  than  the  contrary,  and  as  tiie  t^lory  of  tlic  Creator 
tnd  the  ^ood  of  his  creatures  involve  every  thinf;;  that  is  desi¬ 
rable,— an  infinite  motive  is  constantly  presented  to  the  Creator, 
to  the  exercise  of  henevolence  ;  that  the  exercise  of  malevolence 
uould,  therefore,  be  not  only  without  a  motive,  but  against  the 
intiuence  of  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  the  contrary,  and 
could  arise  only  from  an  original  inherent  propensity  in  the  Infi¬ 
nite  Nature, — *  a  propensity  unintluenccd  by  truth,  and  Immove¬ 
able  by  motives.’ 

Thirdly.  ‘  'Flie  only  conduct  which  a  Creator  can  receive 

*  with  pleasure  from  his  creatures,  must  plainly  be,  attachment, 

‘  reverence,  and  the  voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce  ;* 
and  *  it  is  impossible  that  (jod  should  not  choose  to  be  loved, ' 

*  reverenced,  and  obeyed.*  But  the  Creator  has  so  formed  his 
Works,  and  so  constituted  his  providimce,  that  the  minds  of 
men  irresistibly,  and  of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent 
beint;,  and  hate  and  despise  malevolence.  To  sup)>ose  the 
Creator  to  he  u  malevolent  bein^,  therefore,  would  be,  to  be¬ 
lieve.  *  that  ho  has  necessitated,  beyond  a  possibility  of  its 

*  bein<;  otherwise,  his  intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  despise 

*  that  which  he  supremely  loves  and  approves,  viz.  his  own 

*  moral  character,*  and  to  esteem  and  love  the  opposite. 

Fourthly.  *  The  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a 

*  §tate  of  trial,  or  a  state  of  reward  :  but  our  present  state  is,  on 

*  neither  of  these  suppositions,  compatible  with  the  doctrine 

*  that  he  is  malevolent.*  Rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no 
possible  situation  except  one  of  these  two.  ‘  If,  then,  we  are 

*  placed  in  a  state  of  reward,  we  are  beyond  measure  more 

*  happy,  and  less  miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  charac- 

*  ter  ot  malevolence  in  the  Creator.'  If  in  a  state  of  trial,  our 
circumstances  arc  etpially  at  variance  with  the  supp(»sition,  all 
our  opposition  to  such  a  character  bein^;  necessarily  approved  by 
our  own  consciences.  And  ‘  God  has  so  constituted  the  world, 

*  as  to  make  misery  the  only  legitimate  and  natural  consequence 

*  of  iiialevulence,  and  happiness  the  only  natural  consequence  of 
‘  benevolence.* 

lastly.  ‘  The  ft[oodness  of  (iod  displayed  in  the  present 
‘  World,  is  a  strong  ari^uiiient  that  lie  is  a  benevolent  Beini^.’ 
Ibis  Im  illustrated  by  the  followint' considerations  pursued  into 
ilelail.  The  last  is  urt'ed  in  a  very  forcible  manner  as  a  proof 
of  the  forbearance  of  God. 

*  1 .  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in 
present  world,  ii,  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  ailevi- 
*tioni  and  many  remedies  for  the  evils  which  they  suffer  in  the  present 
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practical  cfTicacy  of  the  tnith^  he  advocates.  There  is  none  of  I 
that  professionttl  nangfroid  with  which  sometimes  theolo^ietl  | 
subjects  have  been  disciisset!  and  lectured  upon.  The  connexion  ^ 
between  his  intellectuul  powers  and  his  moral  sensibilities,  seen? 
never  to  be  suspended,  but  a  wholesome  circulation  is  t;oini»  for. 
ward,  which  communicates  warmth  to  his  most  abstract  spwili. 
tions.  I'lie  consetpieiit  effect  is,  that  these  lectur<*s  are  admirablj 
adapted  to  make  the  reader  not  merely  a  rational  believer,  but  t 
devout  Christian. 

In  proceedinij  to  sul)stantiafe  these  remarks,  we  feel  no  smill 
difficulty  in  making  from  so  lart^e  a  mass  of  materials,  our  se¬ 
lection  of  extracts.  'I'lie  eighth  and  ninth  sermons  treat  of  thf 
benevolence  of  (lod.  In  the  tirst  of  these,  thescrijitural  proposi. 
lion,  that  “  (Jod  is  love,”  or  benevolence  (Ay«T»>),  is  proved  from 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

*  Althou*;h,’  says  Dr.  Dwight,  ‘  I  can  by  no  means  admit  with 
many  of  my  fellow-men  respectable  for  their  understanding  aad 
worth,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  coia- 
plctely  proved,  or  that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  the 
Scriptures,  yet,  1  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  proof  furni^hed 
by  reason  he  satisfactory  also,  and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  minds  of  many  men,  at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  whli 
n  conviction  more  unmingied,  a  contidcnce  less  exposed  to  danger 
and  disturbance.  The  question  concerning  the  amount  of  the  evidenw 
which  Reason  gives  concerning  this  doctrine,  has  long  been,  and  ii 
still  disputed.  The  proofs  of  the  Divine  benevolence  from  Reatoo, 
are  regarded  by  many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  1  han 
myself'  entertained,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject  dill'erent  froa 
those  I  now'  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  suchi 
manner  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes,  I  shall  now  consider  it  with  raort 
particularity  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary.’ 

llaviiii?,  in  the  |»revious  lectures,  proveil  from  the  self-existence 
and  necessary  attributes  of  Deity,  that  (lod  is  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent, — that  is  to  say,  that  *  he  needs,  and  can  need,  nothing 
‘  to  render  his  ability  either  to  do  or  to  enjoy  whatever  ht 
‘  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfe<*t,* — he  proce^’ds  to  nrgiie  i* 
proof  of  the  necessary  benevolence  of  God,  first,  ‘  that 
‘  can  hare  no  fjosjtible  ntotire  to  be  malevoient,*  The  natuft 
of  things  can  iurnish  no  such  motive,  since  it  is  impossible ts 
suppose,  that  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  state  of  beiofi 
than  to  be  benevolent.  And  no  such  motive  can  be  presented  !• 
(lod  from  without  himself,  since  all  other  beings,  together  tpritk 
all  that  pertains  to  them,  being  what  he,  antecedently  to  tb€f 
existence,  chose  either  to  produce  or  to  permit,  it  is  certain  tbif 
he  could  gain  nothing  to  himself  by  the  exercise  of  malevolenca 
Therefore,  if  malevolent,  he  must  sustain  that  character  wilbiif 
a  motive. 
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The  Mccoiui  argument  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  an  Omniscient 
lleiiig  Ctinnot  but  see,  that  to  sustain  ami  exhibit  a  benevolent 
character  is  more  glorious  to  himselt*  ami  more  benefieial  to  his 
crrutures,  than  the  contrary,  ami  as  tlie  glory  of  tlie  Creator 
in<i  the  good  of  ills  creatures  involve  every  thing  that  is  desi¬ 
rable, —  an  infinite  motive  is  constantly  presented  to  tlie  Creator, 
to  the  exercise  of  heiievoience  ;  that  the  exercise  of  malevolence 
uoulil,  therefore,  be  not  only  without  a  motive,  but  against  the 
iiiHiience  of  (he  strongest  possible  motive  to  the  contrary,  and 
could  arise  only  from  an  original  inherent  pro)>ensity  in  the  Infi¬ 
nite  Nature, — *  a  propensity  unintluenced  by  truth,  and  imtnove- 
able  by  motives.’ 

Thirdly.  ‘  'riie  only  conduct  which  a  Creator  can  receive 

*  with  pleasure  from  his  creatures,  must  plainly  he,  attachment, 

*  reverence,  and  the  voluntary  (dicdience  which  they  produce  ;* 
and  ^  it  is  impossible  that  (jod  should  not  choose  to  be  loveil, 

‘  reverenced,  and  obeyed.*  Hut  the  Creator  has  so  formed  his 
Works,  and  so  constituted  his  providimce,  that  the  minds  of 
men  irresistibly,  and  of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent 
being,  and  hate  and  despise  malevolence.  To  sup|)Ose  the 
Creator  to  be  u  malevolent  being,  therefore,  would  be,  to  be¬ 
lieve.  *  (hat  he  has  necessitated,  beyond  a  possibility  of  its 

*  being  otherwise,  his  intelligent  creatures  to  hate  und  despise 
I  *  (hat  which  he  supremely  loves  and  approves,  viz,  his  own 

*  mural  character,’  and  to  esteem  and  love  the  opposite. 

Fourthly.  *  The  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a 

‘  slate  of  trial,  or  a  state  of  reward  :  but  our  present  state  is,  on 

*  neither  of  these  suppositions,  compatible  with  the  doctrine 

*  that  he  is  malevolent.’  Rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no 
possible  situation  except  one  of  these  two.  ‘  If,  then,  we  are 
‘  placed  in  a  state  of  reward,  we  are  heyond  measure  more 

*  happy,  and  less  miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  churac- 
‘  ter  of  malevolence  in  the  Creator.’  If  in  a  state  of  trial,  our 
circumstances  arc  etpially  at  variance  with  the  supposition,  all 
our  opp()>iiion  to  such  a  character  being  necessarily  approved  by 
our  own  consciences.  And  ‘  God  has  so  constituted  the  world, 

*  as  to  make  misery  the  only  legitimate  and  natural  consequence 

*  of  malevolence,  and  happiness  the  only  natural  consequence  of 
‘  benevolence.’ 

Lastly.  ‘  'I'he  goodness  of  (iod  displayed  in  the  present 

*  ^orld,  is  a  strong  argument  that  he  is  a  benevolent  Being.* 
Ibis  is  illustrated  by  the  following  considerations  pursued  into 
dcuiil.  The  last  is  urged  in  a  very  forcible  manner  as  a  proof 
of  the  forbearance  of  God. 

*  1 .  (rod  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in 
the  present  world,  ti.  God  hai  furnished  mankind  with  many  allevi- 
etionj  and  manv  remedies  for  the  evils  which  they  sufier  in  the  present 
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world.’  9. 'The  originel  anti  main  ciesign  of  eadi  part icuiar  thing, 
appean  plainly  [aa  inauited  upon  by  Dr»  Puley  j  to  be  benevolent: 
4>*  Ail  tke  bloMingt  experienced  by  mankind  are  bcatowed  on  i»infat 
beiogt,* 

Dr.  Dwii(tit  then  notices  Uie  obJectioD»  usually  made  agaimt 
this  doctrine  as  a  dictate  of  reason,  which  are  reducible  to  two; 
the  existence  of  moral  ertl,  and  the  existence  of  natural  (or,  more 
properly,  physical,)  evil.  Here  he  frankly  avows  himself  to  be 
unanle,  and  expresses  his  complete  conviction  that  all  other 
men  are  unable,  to  explain  this  subject  so  as  to  give  nti  inquirer 
clear  and  satisfactory  views,  by  the  light  of  rt^ason,  ^  of  the  }>ro- 

*  priety  of  permitting  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the  lo« 

*  telligent  system.*  He  contents  himself  with  insisting  on  the 
following  positions  :  1.  ‘  God  cannot  be  proved  to  he  the  etheient 

*  cause  of  sin  ;*  and  till  this  is  done,  roan  is  unquestionably  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  cause  of  his  own  sin.  3.  *  It  cannot  bi 

be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged,  either  by  justice  or  benevo- 

*  lence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing  ;*  inasmuch  as  a  state  of 
trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin,  and  it  cannot  be  proTerl,  thatk 
in  inconsistent  with  justice  or  benevolence,  for  God  to  place  bii 
rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  S.  ‘  It  cannot  be  proved, 

*  that  the  existence  of  sin  will,  in  the  end,  be  a  detriment  to 
t  Ike  Universe.*  The  objection  drawn  from  the  existence  of 
pkyaioalevil  might  seem  scarcely  deserving  of  separate  discussioa, 
pliysteal  evil  being  but  the  consequence  of  moral  evil.  Tliecooii<< 
deratiom  urged  by  Dr.  Dwigbt,-^that,  of  a  large  proiKirtion  of 
fuch  evile,  men  are  themselves  the  authors,  that’  the  evils  in¬ 
flicted  by  God  are  always  less  than  the  subjects  of  them  merit, 
and  that  afflictions  have  often  a  beneficial  influence, — do  not  appeir 
to  us  to  be  urged  with  his  usual  acuteness,  since  they  leave  the 
previous  difficulty  undiminished.  The  case  of  infants,  he  evado, 
rather  than  fairly  disposes  of.  In  fact,  the  oxistencce  of  phy- 
fioalevil,  viewed  apart  from. that  of  moral  evil,  is  wholly  iuts* 
plicakle.  An  infidel  can  give  no  answer  to  the  question — bow 
death  origifiated ;  the  only  solution  is  that  of  the  Apostle — Bf 
**  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,' 
Rejecting  ibis,  or  attempting  to  go  beyond  this,  we  are  lostb 
Miterainnble  ooojectures.  Although  afflictions  have  uncusr 
lionably  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  many  individuaJs,  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  tbeir  effect  on  others  is  of  a  prejudaetal 
kind.  Thai  they  are  over-ruled  as  means  of  good,  may  be  ad* 
naitted  lo  supply  a  strikiog  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  Ik 
Suprenie  Moral  Governor  io  hie  providential  dispensations ;  bwti 
unlesa  ike  neoessary  tendency  of  pain  and  suflienng  were  bew^ 
ficinU.jikick  assur^ly  it  is  not,  the  existence  of  physical 

Ml  by  no  means  accounted  for.  The  oidy  ooncluaion  on  wbid 
we  can  repose  as  a  dictate  bf  reason,  is  that  at  whick  I^ibak 
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trnves  tn  hi*  Ei»**y  on  the  Goodno**  of  God.  •  Infinite  CtooA^ 

*  new  united  to  Supreme  VVindom,  could  not  but  cbooee,  oulof 
«  til  poHsible  tiling*,  that  wbicli  is  best.  An  objector  may  reply, 

<  (bat  the  world  mi^bt  have  existed  without  sin  and  wilboul 

*  Mtlferin^ ;  but  1  deny  that  it  would  therefore  have  been  frelter.* 

‘  Every  tbiiii?/  be  adds,  ‘  having  lieen  foreseen  by  God,  has 
‘  contributed  as  it  \iere  itieally  (idealementj^  before  its  actual 

*  existence,  to  the  determination  fonuc<l  in  the  Divine  mind  re- 

*  spectiiii;  the  existence  of  all  tliinpi.  If.  therefore,  the  smallest 

*  evil  which  arises  in  the  world,  Wfere  not  to  take  place,  it  wchiIcI 

*  no  lonict'r  be  that  world  which,  all  tiling  beiuff  taken  into  the 

*  account,  has  been  deemed  tlie  best  by  the  Creator  who  baa 

*  made  choice  of  it.*  *  1  may  not  be  able  to  shew  you  in  detail  bom 

*  anyother  conceivable  worlds  would  be  inferior  to  that  in  which  we 
‘  exist ;  for  can  I  compreliemi,  or  can  1  represent  to  others,  ia- 

*  finite  thint^,  and  compare  them  one  with  another  ?  But  you 

*  oui^bt  to  conclude  with  me  that  it  must  l»e  ho,  ab  efectm, 

*  since  God  has  chosen  the  world  such  as  it  is.**^ 

Dr.*  Dw’ipfht  admits,  in  concluding  the  discourse,  that  the  ar« 
f'uments  he  has  adducerl,  scarcely  amount  to  a  demonstration  In 
the  strict  los^ical  sense,  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation 
for  rational  and  immoveable  confidence.  He  adds  very  forcibly : 

*  Intuitive  or  demonstrative  certainty  concerning  the  moral  charao-  ' 
ter  of  God,  might  exist  in  every  auppoaable  case,  without  any  usefiil 
influeoce  on  the  heart  or  on  the  life.  Nor  would  he  who,  in  the  poi» 
leMion  of  high  probable  evidence  that  God  it  a  benevolent  beiM, 
demanded  a  demonstration  of  this  truth  before  he  would  yield  Ids 
heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all  more  inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  demonstration.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  it  always  a  vir* 
tuoui  state  of  mind^  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth 
which  is  it!  object.  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  Is  a 
virtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  excellence 
predicable  of  rational  creatures,  and  being  founded  on  evidence  which, 
like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  will 
increase  eternally  in  strength  and  excellency ;  and  will  more  and 
more  intimately,  in  an  unceasing  progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all 
moral  beings  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator.’ 

The  proof  of  the  doctrine  from  Revelation  is  very  atrikingly 
enlarged  upon  in  the  sulisequent  discourse.  Among  other  argu- 
inentM.  what  amounts  almost  to  demonstrative  evidence,  presents 
Hmlf  in  the  considerations,  *  that,  in  the  law  which  God  has 

*  riven  to  mankind  for  the  regulation  of  all  their  moral  conduct, 

*  Hr  has  required  no  other  oliedience  than  their  love  to  himself 

*  and  to  each  other  ;*  and,  that  •  God  requires  the  whole  regard 

*  which  he  claims  to  be  rendered*  to  him,  only  at  a  benevoleul 
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*  Clod.*  One  of  llie  iiiferonres  dra^tn  from  the  wliolo 

.it  Ibis;  Uiai  ^  Ibt*  |>erfeeC  beiievoleiicc  of  Ootl  miMi  deiiinlitiB 

*  grvaler  fl;oud  more  than  in  that  which  is  lesa,  and  most  ia  that 

*  which  ia  aa^weme.*  'rht?  present arau*m,  therefore,  it  ia  ttr^paad, 
in  accordonoe  with  die  aentiinent  qinited  fnnn  IjeihnUx,  fnaathe 
die  beat  and  most  perfect  system  of  ^oo<l ;  and  the  means  e«. 
ploypsi  for  the  accoiuplishmont  of  (jod's  tina)  end,  innat  also  hf 
the  best  and  most  proper  that  oonld  he  clmsen.  *  The  whoh 

*  work  of  creation  and  |irovkiefiC4},  coinpo8e<l  of  the  means  aad 

*  the  end,  is,  then,  a  |M'Kect  work  entindy  auitod  to  his  chafucter.* 

In  the  fifieoiiUi  aei  mon,  on  the  Decrees  of  (tod,  in  whioli  the 
reader  will  find  some  very  able  reasoning,  the  traine  sentiment  it 
thus  eitpreased. 

•  It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  He  knew  what  system  wis, 
upon  the  whole,  most  desirable,  wisest  and  bi*st.  It*  he  did  not 
resolve  on  it,  it  was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire  or  choose  to 
brinff  it  to  ptus.  in  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  ch'ief 
good  of  his  creation,  or  the  supreme  glory  of  himself,  with  suHic'ieot 
good'Will  to  resolve  on  it.  Can  this  be  infinite  goodness  ?  Cun  it  be 
moral  perfection?  If  he  did  not  resolve  on  the  superior  .systeiUi  k 
must  be  that  he  chose  to  do  less  good,  rntlier  thou  greater.’ 

In  tbia  sermon,  we  meet  wiili  one  of  the  very  cure  iiMtanois 
which  tiic  work  contains  of  AmuricunUms. 

.  *  The  nieUphysical  nature  of  Moral  Agency  both  in  (k)dandlw 
ertatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps,  as  teniUous,  us  difficult  to  he  fastened 
upon,  and  as  easily  evanotcent  from  the  mind,  us  any  w^id)  we  do 
aUeoipt  to  examine.’  • 

In  tltr  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  sermons,  on  the  pro¬ 
bation  and  fall  of  man,  (his  vast,  and  fathomless,  und  ever  re¬ 
curring  question,  iSi  JDeua  es/,  unde  muium  ?  again  ]irei»6atf 
iiBcIf  ;  and  our  Author’s  views  of  (he  me.tuphyiuoal  ^litbeulliei 
of  the  subject,  are  still  further  dcvelopetl.  After  eulargmg  os 
the  character  of  (he  Tempter,  ainl  tlie  suhtiety  >v4iudi  distia- 
gtlishetl  tlie  UDumner  of  the  (em)»talion,  he  remarks  that  the  ebt- 
ructer  of  tlie  por-^ouH  was  probably  aiiigular. 

•  Tfiey  were  newly  created ;  were  innocent ;  were  holy  ;  and, 
oooMdenag  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly 
acMed  of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  Still,  they  were  i«* 
peilcci  lieings,  without  experience.,  and  destitute  of  knowledge  h 
many  Dartioulara  which  would  naturally  be  wished  in  a  case  when 
art  and  falsehood  were  employed  against  them ;  and,  although  iar- 
Dished  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  tlieir  own  duty,  were  totally 
ispiorant  of  the  character,  and  unable  readily  to  conjecture  tbt 
aligns  of  their  Adversary.  The  first  deceit  which  they  ever  kneWf 
wae  now  practised  on  themselves ;  and  the  first  falsehood  of  which 
they  ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  their  own  destruction.  Cf  the 
reb^ion  of  the  Angels,  they  probably  know  nothing ;  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Tempter,  they  would  not  naturally  form  even  a  suspioioo 
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Accu«tomcil  10  liear  only  truth,  they  would  not*  oiwily  eltpect  if 
tnd,  iwlHtuiit&tl  only  to  fatthl'tilncfts  and  (rrendahm,  fraud  aixl  niNdem- 
Irnca  werv,  in  tlieir  approach  to  them,  aiitama  of  a  accMtafT *ind 
huibciont  dis^uiae.  That  ariieaa,  childlike  sirapHcity  wbich^ao  dmigbiB 
the  uiiuil,  sod  entbclliUies  the  uicturea  of  tlie  hiatorion  and  the  poet* 
uMch  adorned  the  life,  and  eodcared  and  enforocU  the  lenaona  of  4|tc 
Jledtomcr  and  which  now  conslitutea  uo  auiall  part  of  0V44>’ 

pJical  cxccilcnct*,  was  thou  a  principal  trait  in  their  .character* 
lilt*  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom  which  wc  call  prudence,  they  eprUp^' 
had  made  little  progress  ;  ond  caution  must  have  bcem  known  to‘0^cui 
only  iu  lessons  of  instruction.  *  '  , 

•  Thus  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fhtett  fur 
imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  orinsidiousness  ortd  fi¬ 
ning.  'File  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  ensnare  persons 'oC^tlifc 
saiuc  character ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  superior 
sagacity,  however  employed,  should  not  posscM  ilie  power  ot*  iuduoi>- 
clog,  more  or  less,  file  same  simplicity.  Firm  ohedience,  such  omUw 
were  bound  to  render  to  their  Ciod,  a  prompt  uiuleliberniuig irefiiMlI, 
and  an  origiird  stedfast  determination  not  to  listen,  would 
cured  them  tVoai  yielding  ;  but  when  they  began  to  hear,  uiulhu  M* 
vestigute,  they  l)cgan  to  be  exposed  ;  and  their  (Lmgtr  increpfcd  mum* 
every  step  of  their  progress  in  inquiry.  ..>ui 

‘  In  the  meantime,  it  seems  that  neither  of  them  thought ^0^ pup* 
plicating  the  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  w’oiild,  have  imt 
the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  tempffi^ionV'  ^ 
single  recollect  ion,  also,  of  Ins  commands,  his  kindnesses,  4nd*hiii 
instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  tlie  snme  eHeci. -•‘illlt 
neither  prayer  mir  recollection  was  funimoned  to  ihelf  MaisMHCte* 
I.ike  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a 
gotten  by  him,  they  wore  weak,  frail,  and  exposed  to  every  ' 

The  Author  then  brlcOy  adverts  to  the  immediate  cobAei|iNamtH 
of  the  temptation,  and  pasaea  on  to  u  coiistderaiiou  oi' 

‘great  questions’  so  ]>erpetuaily.  iterated  :  ‘  Since  our' 

‘  parents  were  entirely  holy,  how  could  they  biHJome 
and,  ‘  Why  did  (JJod  permit  Adam  to  fall?’  • 

The  first  question,  he  remarks,  in  its  simple  and  propef  fciftH, 
i*«  no  other  than  this  :  *  iiow  can  a  holy  bmng  become  kinfulp  Oi' 

‘  Iiow  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  CjoiI  i’  Tq  this, 
no  philosophical  answer  can,  he  thinks,  be  given.  libas^  kuMir- 
ever,  heiui  uii necessarily  embarrassed  by  the  modes  io  which. mi- 
Hwers  to  it  have  been  a(tem|>ted.  To  refer  the  ^etleot,  in 
*^ase  of  Adam,  to  a  principle. action  'inliercnt  in'bU 
would  seem  to  involve  the  t8ut]j4*et  in  deeper  difficplly,  l^adi^. 


the  only  principles  of  rCoirkl  action ''in  Adam 
the  question  returns;  How' could  a  holy  principle' t1ie,ttilfe 
fii*  ***”!”*  action?  Dr.  Dwight  is  of  opinion,  howeyerj^ 
faliacy  lies  concealed  under  the  vague  and  euuiyocarwor 
eiplo.  If(»  admits  that  *  (here  is  a  cause  of  inoffH  action  in  in- 
*ellig«*nt  beings,  frequently  indicated  J>v  the  words  princi|de, 
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riQDi^  babit%  oature,  tendency,  propenaity,  and  aefeni 
JeriDf  indicating  a  cause,  tbe  existence  of  \%Uicb  it 
^preftnl  by  iU  eflecta,  but  the  real  nature  of  ubicli  is  to  us  wholly 
unknomii.  They  intend  no  more  than  this ;  that  *  a  reason 

*  really  exists,  although  undefiiiable  and  unintelligible  by  our- 
‘  seWet,  uhy  one  mind  \%ill,  either  usually  or  unitormly,  be  the 

*  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  sinful  ones.*  The 
existence  of  such  a  cause  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  be  a  p>erfect  casualty  tiiut  any  volition  is  sinful  rather 
than  holy.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  casualty  in  this  sense; 
that  is,  an  eflect  uncaust'd.  This  unknown  cause  is  what  the 
Scriptures  denominate  i/te  heart.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  out  of 
which  volitions  arise,  and  from  which  they  receive  their  charac¬ 
ter  ;  a  stale  of  mind  neither  unchangeable,  nor  so  powerful  as 
to  necessitate  that  the  volitions  should  unirorinly  correspond  to  it, 
so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  either  fro!n  sinning,  where  the  mind  is 
inclined  to  holiness,  or  from  acting  in  u  holy  muniier,  where  it  is 
inclined  to  sin.  To  explain  the  eHect  in  question,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  suppose  *  that  a  temptation  actually  present- 

*  imI  to  the  mind,  is  disproportioned  in  its  power  to  the  inclina- 

*  lion  of  that  mind  towards  re>istunce.* 

*  There  U  no  proof,  Jrom  the  nature  of  things,  that  finite  strength 
.and  aubilily  arc  sufficient  to  resist  all  |>ossible  motives  to  sia.  Froo 
Jactif  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admii  the  contrary  doctrine.  Angels, 
though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives,  as  did  our  6rst  Parents 
idso,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character.  These  facts  furnish 
a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
created  perfection,  to  resist  temptation  in  all  possible  cases;  andthst 
the  (Hial  perseverance  of  saints  and  angels,  Doth  in  a  state  of  trill 
Mnd  hv  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Almighty 
Power  of  Ood.* 

are  desirous  to  exhibit  Dr.  Dwight’s  sentiments,  rather 
than  to  express  on  fliese  points  any  opinion  of  our  own.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  be  sur|)rised  that  he  makes  no  reference  to 
rtie  negatirc  principle  in  created  heings,  on  which  theologians 
have  generally  laid  so  much  stre>is.  His  ohj«  ct  is,  let  it  be  re- 
tnrit.bered,  to  di*ipose  not  so  much  of  the  metapliysical  as  of 
th^  pioral  difhcuhies  of  the  subject ;  and  the  consideration  il* 
Hided  to  is  purely  metaphysical,  and  adapted  to  meet  a  philoso- 

fihiml  objection.  Leihiiitx,  ip  reply  (o  those  who  conteiidril 
hat  God  Is  the  only  agent  in  the  .IJniverse,  remarks:  *  WlifO 
^  ire  say  that  a  cieaiure  depends^upon  God  for  all  that  he  is,  and 
•  tor  all  that  he  does,  and  even  that  his  preservation  is  a  con- 
^^’ttuual  act  of  creation,  we  mean,  th.'it  God  is  constantly  impart* 
'*  to  tbe  creature,  and  producing  in  him,  all  that  is  potifiN, 
tbit  b  good  and  perfect,  every  perfect  gift  coming  dowa 
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*  from  tbe  Father  of  lights ;  whereas'  the 

‘  defects  attaching  to  his  operations,  proceed  ri^tiiWlf^^H«Dal 

*  limitHtion  of  which  tiie  creature  could  not  but  Be  the  ^ipMt 
‘  from  the  earliest  comnienceiiirnt  of  his  existence^,  owlrt^  td  ftle 

*  ideal  n^sons  which  set  bounds  to  his  nature.  Fbr'Ootl  could 
‘  not  bestow  upon  the  creature  every  thing*,  without  itiaktng 

*  him  a  (lod.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  shoultf  be 
‘  different  degrees  in  the  perfection  of  things,  that  there  shodid 

*  also  he  all  varieties  of  limitation.’ . Kvil,  then,' is 

*  darkness ;  and  not  only  ignorance,  but  even  error  and  miditb 
‘  formally  consist  in  a  certain  species  of  privation^'  'Fhe  wljl 

*  of  the  creature  tends  to  good  in  the  abstract  ;  it  ouglit  to  ^o 
forward  towards  the  perfection  which  is  suited  to  our  nSt'ure; 

*  and  supreme  perfection  is  in  God.  Tiiere  is  in  all  pleasdi^ 

‘  some  sense  of  perfection.  But  when  the  mind  stops  shoFl  kt 

*  the  pleasures  of  sense,  or  any  other  kind  of  gratification,  to  the 
‘  prejudice  of  its  higher  interests,  such  as  health,  virtue,  untoti 
‘  with  God,  felicity,  the  defect  consists  in  this  privation  of  ad 
‘  ulterior  tendency.  In  general  terms,  perfection  is  positive ; 

*  it  is  an  absolute  reality  :  imperfection  is  privative ;  it  proceed^ 

*  from  limitation,  and  tends  to  further  privation.  Thus,  it  is  a 

*  sating  as  true  ns  it  is  ancient ;  Honum  ex  L*au$a  inte^ra^ 

*  malum  ex  quolibvt  dofectu.  And  again:  Maliun'eauM/k 

‘  non  habet  ejfficientvm^  tied  dejicientem  ’♦  ^ 

Important,  however,  as  this  distinction  may  be  In  |^iloii;i« 
phicat  ri'asoning,  it  contributes  very  little  to  a  satisfaCtorjr  tiew 
of  this  inscrutable  subject  ;  uiid  wc  are  disposed  to  agree 
Dr.  Dwight,  that  the  most  advisable  method  of  examiniiig  i^ 
is,  *  to  consider  the  man  and  the  facts,  and  not  tbe  alMitrao) 

*  principles.’  Hut  the  very  terms,  sin  and  holineas,  are  abr 
slraciiont ;  and  his  own  statement  of  the  case  assumes  a  lOfta* 
physical  ciiaracter.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible,  if  we  go  ba* 
yoiul  (bo  literal  circumstances  of  tbe  fact,  to  avoid  adopting  sucb 
s  )diraseolugy.  Thus  much  is  deaf  and  certain,  that  mail  Jell 
thronyh  JorgetJuineiit  oj  (Jod^  and  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
viewed  as  other \Vise  than  most  ei^uitable,  that  he  should  have  been 
fullered  to  fall.  And  further,  since  the  display  of  Ids  own  p^r* 
feetioiiH  is  the  highest  end  which  an  Infinite,  Self-existent  Beinj^ 
<'•0  propose  to  liimself'  in  the  creation  and  government  pf  bui 
creatures;  it  is  conceivable  how  it  should  be  inbnitely  worthy  of 
Bod,  to  allow  of  an  occasion  being  afforded  for  the  exercise^  of 
mercy  to  those  who  had  so  come  sliort  of  glorifying  kim^by 
obc<lience.  To  su|)pose  that  Go<l  was  bound  antec^enjlf  to 
interpose,  is  to  hold,  that  «in  merited  the 

■»«  conuadiction  in  terwa,  j,  A 
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duiMfU  <it  iiiu»  Uesi  ai  the  botiotn  ot  die  aceptic^a  reatoiHiigs,  or 
raltief>feeltosp<»  on  tlus  subject  ;  a  disbelief  aruing;’  frooi  ^iewin^ 
Mta  ill  feUtion  toliuiiian  intirmity,  instead  of  in  iia  more  icB|)or* 
taMlMd  primary  relation  to  the  boliiieis  and  claims  of  (iod. 

It  appears  to  ua  to  be  incorrect  to  any,  diat  Adam,  prior  to 
bif<dMeciion,  was  tbe  anbject  of  no  other  principle  of  action  than 
a  iioly  principle  ;  or  that  bis  defection  arose  entirely  from  what 
Iiaa'  been  termed  a  negatit e  cause.  There  was  a  positive  phiK’i- 
'action  ill  sol  veil  in  his  trauagreasion,  n  principle  neither 
.  nor  unholy  in  itsii'lf,  but  deriving  its  moral  character  from 
tlm  dkooiiou.cif  Un.^xerciae.  We  are  not  going  to  plunge  again 
into  nhstmctlona ;  iMe  mean  only  to  remark,  dial  an  iiicliiiatioa 
to  s«^*'iC8  own  enjoyment  is  un  inherent  and  nei^essary  principle 
of  nil  noiiaal  and  intellectual  existence  :  it  is  a  uiiiviM  sal  instinct) 
fonoded  ill  tlu!  nature  of  things,  since  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive"’  of  a  benig  that  should  not  seek  its  own  hnppinesR.  Man 
prnlaripatetl  in  ibis  principle  in  coniinuii  with  the  brute  creation; 
aiidlicoatise  he  was  oapahle  of  a  higher  happimsis,  n  huppiness 
suited  to  a  moral  agent,  the  principle  which  impelled  him  to 
Aeek  that  happiness  was  not,  on  that  account,  either  virtuous  or 
die  contrary.  It  wus  a  necessary  principle,  one  upon  which  lie 
could  not  hut  always  act.  Iliit  then,  what  distinguished  biin 
fihtn  all  iiirerior  ranks  of  existence,  was  his  being  the  subject  of 
another  principle,  which  bound  him  to  his  Creator;  uiid  thus 
pMcipie  not  being  neccssai'v,  its  exercise  being  voluntary  and 
raliiMittl,  it  fullowinl,  that  the  funner  miglit  he  called  into  exercise, 
while  the  latter  remained  doniiaiit.  I'lie  principle  which  bound 
hituito  his  Creator  was  a  natural  tendency,  leading  him  to  seek 
t|Mti  happiness  which  he  could  not  hut  instinctively  seek,  in  (iod. 
Hut  tilts  natural  holy  tendency,  was  not  u  necessary  law  of  bis 
being,  (loil  was  even  tiieii  an  object  of  faith  ;  and  the  religious 
eterci'^e  of  his  iiitclh'Ctual  poweis,  which  was  retpiisitc  to  keep 
alive  ilm  principle  of  love  to  (iod,  aucl  to  suhurdiiiate  the  natural 
principle  ol  aell-gratificatiun  to  that  which  wus  designed  for  iU 
guidAiicc,  was  not  esse iilially  dillcTent  in  Adam  before  his  trails 
grussioii,  from  what  it  is  in  the  Christian  now.  It  was  projierly 
jhitk  ms  opposed  to  animal  instinct. 

Lt  is  Uio  iiKxitutr.unieabio  prufHTty  of  tbo  Divino  Nature,  tbit 
tlm  S4>urcc  of  buppIiieHS  and  the  etui  of  bU  npcMratioiis  aro  witbio 
htiusuli.  It  is  an  easel  I  lial  law  uf  created  intelligence,  Uim(  tbe 
stereo  of  its  Iia{>pim's8  shoadil  liewitiiout  itself,  and  that  itu  per- 
tcctioii  sliutihl  consist  in  union  to  the  source  of  its  hipploess. 
Tliif  tinH>n,  it  is  mmmifHt,  cun  bt  only  of  an  intelHermt  aiul  vo- 
Ituilary  nmlnro:  it  is  the  prineipie  of'  love.  Nothing  it  more 
clear  ffmo  oven  t lie  concisu*  narrative,  of  8ori|>turc,  our 

FitHt  Parent*', when  they  li^teninl  to  the  Teni|>tiT,  weti!  iildneed  U> 
**11^  tilth  ow  n  .ilif)i-,ttioii  iiid«  pendoiilly  of  that  lhe%  ilid 
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al  ikc  aeUiil  tine  of  Crans^rMinupi  lofe  CioUt-^ilnl.lboy 
|i«d  for  the  tine  lost  tbo  sense  of  CkKl,^tbst  the  principle  of 
fiith  IV M  wliolly  merged  id  Ike  intlinet  of  self-gftilikoniioQi*-* 
aod  tint  the  prerslence  of  inferior  motitcs  over  Ibote  infinite 
eonsidcrations  which  slioulii  have  enforce<l  obedience,  arose  from 
the  blind  operation  of  a  natural  prindplci  oeitber  holy  nor  unholy 
io  itaelf,  in  the  auspension  of  that  higher  principle  of  love  to  their 
3Iaker,  which,  in  a  holy  nature,  the  fainteat  act  of  remembreoce* 
(he  ali^test  recurrence  to  the  Invisible  Author  of  their  being, 
might  seem  sufficient  to  have  awakened.  The  traoagreseion  iu- 
vtived  an  act  of  aelf-idolatry  :  it  was  a  withdrawment  from  €k>d 
m  tho  supreme  object  of  alfection  and  confidence.  To  niaiii* 
(iin,  tlirn,  that  the  Almighty  was  bound  to  prevent  sin,  liivolvee 
one  of  these  absurdities :  either  tliat  a  created  nature  ahoukt 
hf fe  been  so  constituted  as  that  its  union  to  the  Divine  Being 
should  have  been  other  than  moral  and  voluntary,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
00  scope  for  moral  agency ;  or,  that  the  creature’s  voluntary 
withdrawment  from  his  Maker,  his  ceasing  to  love  tlie  An* 

I  Uior  and  Source  of  his  happiness,  afibrds  a  reason  why  he  ahould 
have  been  made  the  subject  ot*  a  special  act  of  favour. 

We  arc  aware  that  (bis  by  no  meiins  supplies  a  conipleto  an¬ 
swer  Io  (be  ifueslion  which  is  in  every  child’s  luoutb  en  first 
learning  (be  existewee  smi  history,  of  moral  evil,  Why  dill  €b>d 
pormit  Adam  to  fall  ?  It  goes  seme  way,  however,  towards 
diewing  ttie  unreasonnhleness  and  unj>hilosoplwcal  nature  of  the 
flippant  objections  of  full  grown  sceptics.  To  that  question,  the 
hnt  answer  that  can  be  given  in  the  present  world,  is,  as  our 
Author  remarks,  that  which  was  given  by  our  Lord  concerning 
one  branch  of  tlie  Divine  dispensations :  “  Even  so,  Father,  for 
so  it  Heeined  good  in  thy  sight.”  ^  It  was,*  be  adds,  *  a  dis- 

*  prusatioii  apjirovcd  by  intuiite  wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Om- 

*  liisdtMit  eye  to  be  necessary  towards  that  gooil  which  GUmI 

*  pro|H)8rd  ill  creating  the  universe.*  To  this  it  may  be  sub¬ 
joined,  that  it  was  a  dispensation  which  afforded  occasion  for  a 
tr.inscnideiit  and  ineffable  display  of  the  Divine  character.  And 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fall  of  Adam  was 
>  greater  evil  in  the  system  of  the  Universe,  than  the  death  of 
Christ  was  a  good, — all  the  effects  and  relations  of  which  stupen¬ 
dous  event,  no  humaD  intelligence  can  pretend  to  appreciate, — no 
objection  can  lie  against  the  legitimate  conclusion  whl^  is 
^tiblished  by  reasoning  ab  effeciu^  that  the  existing  system  of 
things,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  the  best  possible. 

The  practical  remarks  which  Dr.  Dwight  makes  in  the  concln* 
^^ion  of  (his  sermon,  are  most  excellent.  1.  ‘  How  superior  U 
I  the  8cn}Hural  account  of  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into 
\  *be  wnrhl,  to  every  other !’  S.  *  Ilow  dreadful  the  evil  of  sin 
exemplified  in  tlie  malice  of  the  Tempter  !*  3.  •  The  only 
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*  time  o(«iiccefi«ful  n^niiitnnoc  to  temptation,  is  the  moment  hIm 

*  it  M  prefiented.*  4.  The  iiliirntite  nal'ety  of  mankind,  nhfi 

*  they  are  templed,  lies  in  (iod  only.* 

*  Had  Eve  nought  the  protection  of  God  when  she  was  assailed  b) 
the  Adversary,  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she  remembered  the 
racter  of  (iod,  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of  ie 
Tempter.  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of  the  Divise 
wisdom  and  goodness,  she  had,  in  all  probability,  kept  her  hap^ 
state. 

*  The  tame  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish  to 
overcome,  or  escape  temptations,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character  of  God  ;  that  ve 
distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindness ;  and  that  we  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  him  for  the  succour  which  we  need.  The  closing  petition  is 
the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is,  **  Lead  us  not  iito 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  that  is.  Suffer  us  not  to  be 
led  into  temptation,  but,  should  this  danger  betide  us  ut  any  tioie, 
deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  then  be  exposed.  ,Of  lix 
petitions  only,  of  which  tliis  prayer  consists,  a  prayer  taught  by  bin 
who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  man,  this  is  one.  bo  D6 
cessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  and  guardianship  to  be; and 
•o  necessary  our  continual  prayer  that  it  might  be  afforded. 

*  In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  stronitly  illustrated. 

Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  no  uid  was  giret; 
and  here,  left  to  themselves,  tlic  miserable  victims  were  of  cotMie 
destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom  both  from  their  extonplc 
and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one,  that  we  may  esca|>e  the  otiiir. 
For  protection  from  tempters  and  temptations,  both  within. utisd 
without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise  with  fervent  repetitMO. 
Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches,  when  the  charm  is  sbom 
to  begin,  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready  to  open  and  swallow  us  up,  let 
our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Heaven,  that  lie  who  is  swift  to,  noir, 
and  always  prepart'd  to  pity  and  relieve,  may  mercifully  extend  lii 
arm,  and  snatch  us  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.*  * ' 

Wc  feci  restricted  by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  il 
ready  extended,  from  entering  in  thin  place  on  any  fresh  topic. 
We  musi,  therefore,  in  jnsiiee  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  reqa«*< 
the  indulgence  of  (hose  readers  whose  dissatislactioii  with  coud 
nurd  articles  is  (Mpial  to  their  iinpatieiico  of  long  ones,  in  ic* 
serving  some  account  of  tlic  contents  of  the  remaining  volunci 
till  our  next  Number.  ti 
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Art.  !I.  Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  ancient  Greois,  MXxd  on  ibeiRn- 
▼ivai  of  Greek  Learning  in  Eurone*  By  tfie  late  Andr^  OaU^U 
A.M.  F.U.S.E.,  Professor  of  Greek  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
i  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  906.  Edinburghi  1821^  '  ^  H  • 

IT  is  not  extraordinary,  tliat,in  an  age  so  fertile  of  parsul^jm, 
and  so  remarkable  for  the  endless  luutubiliueaof  itsdocirMiffs, 
the  utility  of  cl.issical  letters  should  have  beeii^calleti  into  quaa- 
lioi).  In  a  high  stale  of  intellectual  rebneinent,  strange  api- 
oions  and  adventurous  heresies  break  out,  as  humoursi  from 
I  plethoric  and  pampered  body.  The  system  is  rellaTed,'^  Qml 
health  and  sanity  are  , restored.  Happily,  however,  this  is  a 
class  of  reasoners,  who  are  not  yet,  either  in  res|»ect  of, their 
numbers  or  their  inlluence,  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  segt. 
Yet,  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  have  observed  even  among 
(hose  who  are  themselves  sincerely  addicted  to  ancient  learning, 
111(1  most  eager  to  repel  the  assaults  of  its  defiuners,  a  diapu- 
biiioii  to  concede  a  great  deal  too  much,  by  estimating  it  n»erely 
as  an  intellectual  ornament, — as  an  external  etubeUMhiiieiit 
proper  only  for  the  eilucation  of  those  who  are  destined  to  the 
higher  departments  of  society.  Whereas  it  is,  in  truth,  a  .|)or- 
tion,  and  a  highly  important  portion,  of  that  general  intelligence 
ahich  contributes  to  (he  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  the  chief 
aims  nud  destinations  of  our  beings.  ^ 

What  are  the  subjects  of  this  branch  of  knowledge We 
answer — the  moral  nature  of  man,  his  desires,  affecttonk j' (tie 
strength  and  weakness,  the  greatness  and  imperfectioo 
powers,-^  ^ 

votuin,  ira,  voluptu,  r,, 

Gaudia,  discursus -  ^ 

all  which  is  not  foreign  from  our  common  humanity.  It'kwthc 
condensed  wisdom  of  ages,  fitted  for  daily  use  and  ordinary  ae- 
tion ; — philosophy  built  upon  the  sound(*st  induction,  becauttqii  is 
illustrated  by  the  greatest  variety  of  examples,  but  pliilqsop|iy 
cleared  of  its  ra)sticism,  and  redeemed  from}  the  ^  illi^i^ita^e 
*  void  *  of  8|>eculation  and  fancy, — supplying  us  in  our  progrgfs 
through  life  with  salutary  preccjits  for  its  conduct,-— etinpiiii|ig|MH 
in  uur  earliest  days  with  the  wisdom  of  time,  unbough( 
fttduHts  and  pain  of  experience.  ,  ,  Hil 

It  is,  indeed,  a  more  limiteil,  but  an  equally  correct  estimate  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  study,  to  calculate  its  literary  influences 
only.  Among  these,  we  must  not  overlook  the  silent  but  percep¬ 
tible  coercion  which  the  ancient  languages  exercise  over  our  mo¬ 
dem  dialects  ;  preserving  them,  by  means  of  a  permanent  stan¬ 
dard  of  elegance  and  propriety,  from  that  barbarous  host  of  in- 
oovitions  and  solecisms  which  |)er|>etually  threaten  to  overrun 
•poken  languages.  The  ancient  masters  are  emphatically  the 
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legttlftloni  of  title)  not  coiifeyint^  their  |ireorp48iiB  the 
IbfiDntiriet  of  the  ^oels,  bat  embodying  them  im  tbcir  on 
liTing  extroplet.  Vnembelimtied  roaton  it  niton  in  inert  nd 
uleleM  tntlrumeni.  It  it  only  by  in  nmniluotio  intereoum  niHi 
those  mitlere,  thit  the  youthful  ttudent  can  ittiin  i  style  )  noi 
wHifti  Implied  in  tlie  ordtniry  leceptition  of  the  phrase,  butthtt 
though  pohshed  diction  which  is  a  cfear  mirror  to  thi 
nndmtanding,  and  in  which  the  choice  and  collocation  of  da 
worchi  holds  a  dne  and  gracefnl  subordination  to  the  priroiiy 
amis  of  human  diseourse.  Those  who  are  inclined  Co  dispoiB 
our  pcrdtions,  must  be  referred  to  that  inherent  principle  of 
tality  which  has  perpetuated  (heir  writings  through  so  many  ra. 
vofutiotis  of  taste  and  tieissitudes  of  opinion  ;  to  the  teropenH 
dignity  ami  chastised  graces  of  their  compositions,  their  juii 
delineations  of  character  and  passion,  the  unclouded  simptieily 
of  their  narrati\e,  the  correet  rhetoric  of  their  reason,  and  the 
rapid  and  sparkling  strt^ni  of  their  elocution. 

The  bistwic  records  of  t Greece,  must  minister  per|ietual  de- 
IVghi  to  those  whose  minds  are  tinctured  with  these  atadiil 
No  country  whose  character  has  descended  to  ns,  awakens  an  ile 
terest  «•  powerful.  To  lliecomparatiTely  monotonous  annals  d 
ancient  Rome,  and  her  uniform,  undiversified  inan*h  towards  uai- 
vmal  dominaiion,  the  masterly  pmcil  of  Tacitus  himself  cooU 
scarcely  impart  warmth  and  animation.  Of  (ireece,  on  the  odMr 
hand,  the  numerous  States,  varying  from  each  other  not  rooreii 
forms  of  pofity  ttnin  in  moral  features,  impart  to  its  history,! 
scene  pert^eniaHy  new  and  shifting,  and  ahouncfing  in  ’  (Mi 
strange  and  sudden  reverses  which  agitate  and  interest  the  mM 
of  man.  (ircece  also  is  a  picture  both  of  the  struggles  and  td- 
iimphs  of  the  human  genius,  gradnafly  nurso<l  and  maturol 
amid  ths!  emiilatiows  (d  her  little  rcjUiMics  ; — republics  which  (#* 
ciipy  hut  a  spei*k  on  (be  map,  hut  till  a  S])aee  to  the  eye  of  idk 
ainl  philosophy  infinitely  hirgcr  tham  the  mightiest  empires  thU 
have  overshadowed  the  earth. 

8airh  then  being  om*  senfiincnls,  it  may  be  easily  auppowd, 
that  we  hmled  as  an  auspicious  omen  to  Rterature,  a  posthanKiii 
work  on  (vrrek  hrstort  and  fetters  bequeathed  to  ns  by  Iholealt' 
rd  and  dtligrtif  pen  of  Professor  l>a(%el.  If,  however,  we  mi’ 
ilidly  conft'ss  that  we  have  been  in  some  degree  disappoitttli 
canduar  requites  us  aho  to  state,  that  of  this  disappomtOMit 
mncli  must  he  atirrhtited  tw  e^torhitant  expectation.  If  »,  moif' 
over,  profmhfe,  that  if  may  not  have  oceurrctl  to  m,  that 
ttifes  cm  (vreek  literatirm,  aiMressed  to  a  class  of  youthful  aiitS' 
tors,  were  ueoeaaarrf)  elementary  aids  merely, — biiilsfortbinkifft 
and  cnitlines  of  a  course  of  reading  which  therr  own  difignid 
wos  afterwards  to  bn  up,  rather  than  a  regular  system  m  ft 
strucffoii,  in  which  every  doubt  h  cleared  and  every  subje^ 
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vi4oj»ed.  Ktubracia^  mUo  H  vicW  and  luiilUiitfMiut  coUoQlioa  of 
t(rpica»  they  oovhFnol  hmvttibeen  more  ibmi  %  ir»|M(i  tmd 
Mirfey,  tiie  ulmmC*  olijeci  of  whtoli  wouhl  be  accomplUheil,  it  U 
iiivftetl  and  aecure^i  etteiitimi  by  BboriniHl  elegant,,  raUior.lkan 
miiiiule  and  eWiborale  'nureeligutiont.  Nor  did  wo  adveft^  par« 
bapa^  to  the  retativeaUle  of  ciaaiitoai  learning  in  the  Northem 
dr^ ision  of  the  kingdom,  lad,  therefore,  we  might  Bo4  have 
bet'i  HtiHicicntly  iDiiidful  of  tliiH  iinportunt  cunsiderationif— that 
die  younger  menbeni  of  the  Scutch  Uuivorailiea  have  not  kept 
an  equal  pace  with  tboee  who  repair  from  the  dlaoiplino  of  our 
pftt>hi^  !ich(K>lff  to  iwooeoute  their  muUirer  studiea  at  Uaford  or 
Cnuihridgp,  ami,  in  till  probabilitVy  have  not  advanced  beyoml 
that  flagH  which  correHfHHida  to  the  up|>€r  fourth  or  lower  fifUi 
(orina  of  Ktoii  and  Westminster,  but  are  to  be  conakierod  as 
stili  *  ho%ering  about  Utc  elements/ 

We  admit  that  there  conHidcrationr  ought  to  tem|>6r  our  crki* 
(ism.  Besides  tliisse,  there  are  others  wliicli  wt»  must  not  pain 
swr,  siiggffsted  by  Mr.  DalzeFs  axiology  for  the  )mbboatiofi  of 
hk  Fatlii*r^s  papers ;  an  apology,  however,  more  creditublo  to 
da*  fieiy  of  the  Son  than  the  dmcreUoii  of  the  Editor. 

*  ‘  Alf/unigh  (lic‘  following  work  is  addressed  to  youth  alone,  and  it 
firttrtdcd  to  contribute  to  their  improvement  and  lihrrdHzfttifm^  it  is 
tbHbj’bt  tbitt  it  itiny  not  be  unin^troctive  to  many  who  have  patted 
p^k)d  of  academical  tokion,  and  who  are  fond  of  having  their 
'tfcltVman  recalled  to  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  wrilerai  It  li  true, 
sodaedi^  that  the  art  of  criticism  has  of  late  years  reached  a  station  in 
btsmtimr,  whkh  it  has  seldom  before  occupied  in  modern  timet.  But 
aithsagh  iburtcen  years  have  elapsed  since  ibc  death  of  the  author, 
awl  a  much  longer  period  since  they  were  written,  cleroepUry 
contained  in  them  are  even  now  submitted  to  the  public 

2iih  conlidence  us  not  deticient  cither  in  energy  or  good  taste.  *11ie 
iCt,  however,  must  be  stated,  that  he  never  intended  publication,  and 
cookquentfy  the  inanuscripts  received  from  him  no  preparation  trhat- 
Krcfacc,  pp.  1ft,  l  l. 

But  even  tins  dtw^  not,  wo  apprehend,  amount  to  a  rightful 
aaeusptioii  from  cr’nicjl  jiirisilicliini.  It  ooinea  too  lata.  .  They 
aiureasoiis,  uad  powerful  ones,  whioliougUito  have  inyuoiiced  iho 
likiituf,  whUe  llko  inaimseriptH  wore  yet  slumbering  in  the^aileoce 
.of  Ibacaimiet.  As  lectures,  they  had  done  tlioir  duty;  and  oo 
ovur^ruting  ueceasicy  urged  lliuif  publication,  in  liacfy  the  re- 
otnt appearance  of  Dr.  HilFn  i«ectureh*  on  the  same  au^coU, 
^(Irrsitlic  present  work  nearly  superliuoua  as  an  addition  to  that 

4._  .. ,  - - . . . .  -  i«fc«  I  ■ ...  I,.  .  ■ 

^  •  “  Essays  on  (he  fastitafionii,  the 

ancient  CTfcecd.^  By  Cff.  HiTl,  *PrWl»stlr  Of  “OhJOlt  fit  tfic 
'  Dffcmfy  of  St.  Afidfetv?.  ^0.  '  •  ’  ' 
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(lepafliuent  of  lettcn*.  But «  published  book  stauds  irref ockbl| 
for  jiidi^eiueiit  acconlin^^  fu  its  deserts,  without  reference  to  tbf 
stale. in  whieh  it  wa*«  left,  or  the  wisdom  or  inex|>ediency  af 
drawint^  it  from  obscurity  and  safety.  The  Editor,  moreover, 
invalidates  the  plea,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  proHers  it ;  for 
he  offers  it — nee<l  we  s.iv  with  what  (?on8isteiicv  ? — as*  not  iinin- 

*  structive  to  those  who  have  passed  the  period  of  acadeinifal 

*  tuition.’ 

Uiiwillim;,  however,  to  take  advantai^c  of  a  careless  or  ca¬ 
sual  expression,  we  shall  examine  the  work  with  a  view  only  to 
its  avowed  purpose ;  as  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  for 
(ireek  sUnieiits.  'Phe  subjects  are  discussed  aceordiui;  to  tbo 
followiu!'  ilistiilnitiou :  the  political  situation  of  the  Greekt^ 
coinprehendin*r  an  iutrodactory  history  of  Greece,  with  a  retro* 
spc'ctive  >iew  of  inauners,  arts,  and  sckuices  durins^  its  several 
periods  ;  the  manners,  character,  and  relit;ion  of  the  Greeki^) 
their  polite  learning,  comprising  investii;ations  on  grammar, 
language  and  poetry,  and  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

We  certainly  did  not  reipiire  deep  or  original  disquisitions  ii 
such  a  course  of  lectures.  We  expected,  however,  from  a 
scholar  of  acknowledged  acquirements,  elucidations  more  ela- 
guiil  and  striking  of  tlit^se  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  { 
more  curious  and  correct  \iews  of  the  domestic  life,  and  more 
enlarged  and  philosuphic  surveys  of  the  political  institutions  ol 
that  wonderful  people.  It  is  an  absurd  error,  to  descend^ too 
much,  when  we  address  ourselves  to  tlie  youthful  capacity^ 
The  nurse  does  nut  make  herself  more  intelligible,  who  talkl 
nouseuse  to  her  child  ;  and  Professor  Dalzel  would  not  batt^ 
soart'd  above  the  comprcliciisions  of  his  class,  had  he  gone  I 
little  deepej*  into  the  suiijects  upon  which  he  lectured. 
every  course  of  iiistruetiuu,  there  ought  to  be  mixed  soine^7 
thing  to  exercise  without  perplexing  the  mind.  And  if,  on  tli^ 
one  hand,  abstruse  anti  recondite  investigations  were  unfit  for 
their  capacities  ;  on  the  other,  common-place  and  slight  discav 
sious,  awakening  no  curiosity,  and  presenting  only  the  most  or** 
dinary  as|KM:t9  of  their  subjects,  are  the  mere  husks  and  slielll 
of  literature,  served  up  to  uiiderstaiidiugs  prepared  for  a  better 
ami  more  substantial  repast.  It  will  be  a  justitieatiun,  we 
think,  of  our  remarks,  to  lake  the  opening  observations  ou  Gre¬ 
cian  history. 

*  Ancient  Greece,  small  a«  it  was  in  extent,  rose  to  a  degree 
gplendoar,  in  point  of  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  to  whlcH 
no  other  nation  ever  ntcaineu  ;  and  gave  birth  to  a  greater  number  ef 
illuttrioua  men,  than  has  been  produced  by  any  one  nation  that  ever 
existed.  Poets,  orators,  philosophers,  warriors,  artists, — in  all  these 
Greece  stands  unrivalled,  and  rcHccts  the  highest  glory  upon  huma* 
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n^re.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  that  no  one  ffo?ern- 
ment  or  political  tociety  has  been  known  to  subsist  constantly,  but 
all  liavc  been  cither  destroyed  or  changed.  Greece  has  undergone 
the  same  fate  with  others ;  and  that  once  accomplished  nation  is 
now  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  Themistocles, 
or  EjUiminondas.  The  descendants  of  its  heroes  groan  ot  present 
under  the  despotic  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  Greece  conetitulee  hut 
a  mali part  of  t'lai  tyrannic  empire J  Vol.  I.  pp.  12 — Ilk 

Here  there  seems  to  he  only  a  barren  collection  of  truisaia, 
not  unmixed,  however,  with  mistakes,  and  moreover,  a  total 
want  of  coherence  in  the  rea>oning.  That  a  country  small  in 
extent  derived  high  glory  from  the  ilhistiious  men  to  whom  it 
gave  birth,  is  a  proposition  enunciated  widi  sufbeient  correct¬ 
ness;  but  what  elucidation  it  receives  from  the  connecting  sen¬ 
tence  with  which  it  is  (pialitied  immediately  utter,  that  no  form 
of  political  society  constantly  subsists,  we  are  not  sutlicient 
(Eilipuses  to  divine.  Poets,  orators,  phiioso)>hers,  warriors, 
may  vanish,  and  the  form  of  government  remain  unchanged  ; 
uay,  the  completest  changes  and  transitions  of  government  are 
not  necessarily  followed  by  the  extinction  of  genius  and  virtue. 
Rut,  although  the  meaning  of  the  Professor  would  have  been 
better  understood,  hud  it  been  more  developed,  he  ntisses  alio- 
getlier  the  opportunity  which  the  subject  almost  thrusts  upon 
i  lecturer,  ot  tracing,  how  slightly  soever,  the  connexion  of 
liberty  and  genius.  No  period  in  the  memorials  of  the  world 
ntustrates  more  clearly  than  Grecian  history,  the  indissoluble 
alliance  of  civil  security,  and  that  generous  emulation  which 
lirings  into  life  all  that  is  vigorous  in  intellect,  or  exalted  in 
art ; — none  more  forcibly  depictures  liberty,  genius,  and  art 
falling  a  coiiiinon  prey  to  an  insidious  corruption  and  a  fatal 
<1egcneracy,  and  buried  at  last  in  one  common  sepulchre/'  The 
causes  of  that  mournful  decay,  and  the  progress  of  that  ovef- 
wheiming  corruption,  might  have  been  advantageously  (raced ; 
a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed,  if  wc  are  de- 
wrous  of  deriving  from  history  those  refleclions  without  which 
it  is  little  more  than  a  dry  and  barren  register.  It  was  this 
lesson  which  Ijonginus  sought  to  impart  in  the  strength*  and 
Ctipiousness  of  that  miglity  language  whicli,  in  a  degenerate  age, 
and  tinder  a  despotic  government,  he  still  knew  huw  tb  attune 
to  sounds  of  freetlom  and  virtue.  vi  yap  vxAim  rot, 

Tir»  pityaXo^povirv  rt  iX*v4fp*«  xsi  (^rXxvo^i,  sat*  afxU  to 

vpo(  aXXfiXov,'  ip*5o4  xat  tx,'  Tip*  t«  Tpvrita  Nor  is  (hfS  thrCtld* 

biire  and  Iritiing  view  of  (his  mighty  subject  redeemed  either  by 
bUloricai  accuracy  or  correct  reasuning.  I'lio  |>eople  now  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  despotic  dominion  of  llie  Turks,  are  not,  strictly 
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ff|irakm{^v  thp  dpscemlants  of  the  ancient  .(JrcekM.  It  U  ri  com-  I 
nion  inaccuracy,  indeed,  but  it  is  Sio  easy  to  instil  ti  i  or,  ■ 

i(H;turc  addrcHMcd  to  a  viMin!*:  au<li('.nre,  it  should  .have  \iCjeo  alto-  H 
pother  avmth  il.  The  hi«itory  ot  (iroi'cc,  Iroin  (lie  tmie  W  E 
Alcxaiulcr  to  llie  |ircsent  day,  will  ch^rty  show,  that  Uinn  H 
wtiu  uuw  people  its  hod,  arc  not  do.sctMulants  from  its  aneieat  fl 
hcrots*.  That  Circcce  is  hut  a  small  part  of  tlio  'rinHtish  cmo  I 
iH  true  ill  lad ;  but  u  mure  (':'r<'^ious  in!.tatire  ol  Purlrid^in 
fioM  Beqmtur  does  not  often  occur. 

The  summary  of  (ireci.in  history,  to  which  we  arc  advert- 
inj^,  is  adiuirahly  adapted  to  the  hypothesis,  that,  for  the  yuuthlo) 
student,  nothing  can  he  too  trite,  or  loo  remote  fmin  whatt« 
subtle  or  profound.  I^ut  if  jejune  aiul  trivial  disquisition  b 
most  tilted  for  their  apprehensions,  (which  we  strenuously  dcityj^ 
accuracy  is  an  indispen.sihle  requisite  in  eleiucnlury  iiistruetiiio. 
But  the  learninp^  and  diligence  of  tin'  Professor  are  no  *1^ 
rantcos  a^^ainst  frequt*nt  slips  and  mistakes.  For  instance 

*  We  may  safely  say,  that  the  dlfTerctit  periods  which  wc  have  thp 
sketched  out,  compose  a  history  wliich,  of  all  others,  exhibiu^  tliC 
finished  pictures  of  human  genius,  and  is  tlierefore,  next  to  our. 
history,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Some  of  the  Rt'imaji  | 
writers  have  indeeil  in»iiuiate(l,  that  the  (irccksarc  much  indt^tM 
for«ttieir  glorv  to  their  own  historians,  >vlm  have  transmitted  ihctii'y 
|>ostertty,  emWlli&liing  all  thrir  actions  with  the  tinest  eloquence  iHi 
strongest  panegyric.  l;ut  this  may  liave  been  said  by  the  RoitHliit 
from  a  malicious  iiitx  ntion  of  extenuating  that  ludtre  which  it  vtaaiM 
in  tlieir  power,  by  their  own  deeds,  to  oh.scurc.  And  with  re>>pe<|h^ 
the  reflection  cast  upon  (ireecc  by  Juvenal,  Quicf/uid  6 nroia  iHfsvks 
ouil(i  in  hiUoruiy^tUif^  alludes  ratlicr  to  the  fabulous  timul,  M 
Giicjcce,  and  is  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  .satire.  I'he  veracity  of^ 
(jircek  historians,  at  least  in  relatipg  the  events  that  ha^qH'ttcd  du(i|| 
the  ages  of  the  Grecian  liberty  and  glory,  is  sufficiently  to  ® 
pended  upon.  As  to  the  first  ;4*e,  which  we  have  denominated  ik 
Rise  of  the  Greeks^  and  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  dflfc 
fabulous  and  heroic  times  ;  this  very  last-nientiunud  appellation  shMi 
that  historuins  do  not  mean  to  impose  U|)on  mankind  as  stnefly 
the  events  w  hich  they  narrate  as  having  tlieii  happened,* 
np.18— 19. 

liere  llierc  is  a  omnifest  error,  which  inu?*t  have  been  H- 
stantly  detcctcil  by  his  chiiKs,  if  they  had  read  the  tenth  aatki 
of  Juvepah  'I'tie  Carv'CSfi  ,m vHdax  i\ovm\ot  allude  tothefakh 
lous  times  of  Greece,  iiiilesa  the  times  of  Xer.\ef»  and  Theinll* 
liicfes  an*  fuhuious,  lor  it  is  of  that  nmnarch  and  his 
the  salirbt  is  speaking,  in  allusion  to  the  eXHggeratidna  ,wvli 
which  the  Grecian  narratives  of  the  Persian  invasions  wew 
blended  ;  exaggerations  from  which  the  honest  creilulily  of  11^ 
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rotkHUfi  Wfts  not  alto^ther  €X(*nipt.  We  wtH  qiioto  Che  enitre 

— . creditur  olim 

VelKicatus  Athot,  et  q¥icfutd  Gracia  mutdax 
Audit  m  hiiiarid,  conalratuiii  cltisijUbiM  indeni 
I^uppofitmmque  rotw  soliduin  luorc-^ 

Atnl  here  it  was  tlio  Professor’s  duty  to  point  out  tlieerror 
of  Jutenal,  when  he  selected  the  celebrated  canal  cot  through 
Athos,  as  an  exemplitication  of  the  Clrecmn  pro|>€naity  to  false¬ 
hood.  For  tliere  is  scarcely  any  circumstance  in  tho  history 
of  the  Persian  expe<lition,  more  strontrly  supported  by  hittori- 
eal  testimony  than  the  construction  d*  that  canal,  'i’lie  fact 
hrectmled  by  Ueroddus.*  Thucydides  §,  who  lived  a  con- 
•iderable  lime  in  Thrace,  speaks  of  it  with  perfect  oonfidenre. 
It  n  mentioned  as  uii  unquestionable  fact  by  Plato  f,  Isocrates^, 
tod  Lyciasll  ;  and  tlie  last  mentioned  writer  speaks  of  it  as 
beinfj;  in  bis  time  a  subject  of  comiiiou  couversalioii.  Nor  is  the 
fact  at  all  improbable.  Herodotus,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
ostentation  and  |>riile  of  Xerxes  su«;;;ested  the  undertaking. 
But  H  seems  to  have  l)ecn  an  ente!*]mse  strictly  politic  and  expe¬ 
dient  ;  for,  in  the  unimproved  state  of  early  navigation,  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Athos  was  a  most  feariul  undertaking.  As 
ibe  obji'ct  of  the  Persian  invader  was,  to  unite  to  his  dominion 
the  countries  west  of  the  .^^'i^can,  it  was  of  the  utmost  coiise- 
qutnee  to  secure  the  fleet  from  delays  and  accidents;  'and  the 
itumenso  army  which  he  led  to  that  expedition,  rendered  the  work, 
stupendous  us  it  may  secMo,  easy  and  practicable.  8urelj|  thp  f^- 
tarer  should  have  adverted  to  a  circumstance,  ovrtlooked, Indeed, 
by  the  commeirtators  on  Juvenal,  but  which  is  not  likely  to  have 
escaped  his  learning  and  sagacity.  At  any  rate,  he  fdiould  have 
iteered  Hear  of  so  palpable  a  misapplication  of  die  surcaxin^of 
the  poet,  which  could,  have  had  no  I'cference  to  the  /atnlomt 
period  of  Grecian  history*.  , 

This,  however,  is  a  trivial  eiTpr  compared  with  the  expres- 
Sion  *  fabulous  and  heroic  ages.’  The  heroic  .ages  were  not  fa* 
btilutts,  though  the  tradkious  concerning  lliem  wejre  mixmt  witit 
poetry  and  fable.  An  irretrievable  error  would  be  iinbitiHl  by 
the  student  who,  in  the  very  vestibule  of  Grecian  histor^y*  idteold 
Iw  inducetl  to  pass  over  the  heroic  agt?s  us'  fabulous.  The  dis  • 
twiction  between  a  real  state  of  things  coloured  by  Action, 
a  state  whPlIy  fabulous,  is  highly  important,  tlow  ac- 
cnrrtely  was  it  apprehended  by  Livy !  ‘  Quas  apte  con- 

'dftam,’  he  says,  *  condendamve  urbero,  pocticis  magU  de- 
^ort'fabuKs,  quaro  ‘  incorruptis  renim  gest^um  monyunpntis, 


‘•  Herod.  1. 7.  c.  22.  (  1.  4.  c.  109.  f  WikI*  dc  Leg.  I.'  5. 
t  Panegyr.  p.  222.  t.  I.  ||  Lys.  Or.  Fun. 
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*  t^d4p\t|ir,  Ofc  afTirintre^  nec  refellere  in  aiiiiso  eat,|,^ 
tnipd  i^MhL  liold  a  mulille  courae  betv^een  iiidiacnannatei 
ticiim  iu^il  .iudiscriuiijuKv  a«»aeiit.  But  the  hplrit  of  |>hUu^ 
pliy^  \%liu;h,  to  u  certiun  exlciu,  iutlueiM^ea  ull  buUirtcal 
i^uuitioiu  nia)  select  from  this,,blciulcd  state  of  fable  aod^Uf^. 
tu^y^  iuucIa  ivei^lUy  utiil  valuable  imluctioii  respeiitiug  thehe^ 
rule  of,  Greece,  by  wbicb  we  rueaii  that  portion  of  liiui 
wbich  clajiHed  from  ibe  arrival  of  iVlopii  to  the  death  of  Codrni, 
To  |»aaH  It  over,  ua  Prufe^aor  DaUel  has  done,  viitb  a  men 
daab  of  bU  pen,  a^ipeara  lo  ua  an  unpardonable  neglect  oft 
Ifoii^t  in  human  aocietiea,  which,  how  deatitute  aoever  of  dirca^ 
t^f^tMiiony,  ia  more  clearly  and  definitely  exhibited  in  the 
Clan  atiiiila,  than  tlioae  of  any  other  country.  And  lliout|| 
dir^ei  evideuce  ia  waniin;:,  the  defeot  ia  more  than  supplied  ^ 
th(^  authora  who  made  their  national  antiiiuitiea  their  eapo^ 
a(udy  ;  above  all,  by  Homer,  the  first  of  poets — we  bad  alip<i| 
said,  of  hiatoriuiia  ;  by  Hesiod  ;  by  the  tragic  and  comic  Wiitefl^ 
by  Tbucydidea  in  his  valuable  sniumary  of  Grecian  history,  pi^ 
fixed  to  his  work,  a  treatise  which  Professor  Ualzel  would  hau 
dm>e  well  had  he  consulted;  by  Strabo,  Uie  most  accuraJtxJlil, 
lieographers  ;  and  by  Puuaanias,  the  most  ililment  of  antUuMn 


tate^  takes  up  man  in  a  Mage  so  perfectly  infaniiiiQ.|  |  Uii| 
,1^  of  social  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  nursery^  frsA 

if^ntp^a^ry  to  the  forutii.  The  portraiture  of  early r.mauasfl 


I  '  g  ^  ^  »  4' 

ed  1^  the  mighty  genius  of  Tacitus  in  his  treatise  oi^  #1 
ieint  (lerinaiis,  i*,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  ptcc^  thalklk 
)  or  ohilo'iunliy  has  preserved  to  ua.  But  Tacitus  does, 0^ 


m  ^fib  the  first  rudiments  of  our  nature.  lie  has  aketc|h||^ 
r  ^^e'^t^ut  imt  a  hatbarous  state,  in  which  it  is  evident 

Inid  already  been  made  in  the  arts  and  jiuUitgU^ 
jbetbrelie  began  hts  dermeation.  In  Greece,  on  tlio.cM 
trary,  the  inventors  and  tlie  inventions  arc  commemori^^ 
\h  ^rsi.taugbt  bis  rude  oouiiiry men  to  exchange  fbe.aafM 
nfoifucP of  the  oak  for  the  nutritious  grain  ;  the  far-sfghteu  phi* 
lanthrbpist'  who,  by  the  marriage  contract,  first  placed  Uie 
iotrmctahle  of  our  imaaions  under  the  mild  yoke  of  laws 
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of  mannerft ;  tlio  ciili^itrned  le^^i^lator  who  imported  thekiibw* 
Mff  of  the  Knst  into  Bmolin,  and  taught  the  subRinoit*  opo» 
ntion  of  the  mind,  that  of  fixing  the  fugitive  tounda  of  the 
voice  to  determinate  characters ;  these  bare,  in  the  peraons  of 
('admits  and  Cecrops,  been  enshrined  in  the  grateful  traditlona 
of  their  country.  They  have  fixed  certain  historical  epochs,  to 
which  we  may  refer,  not  indeed  with  assurance,  but  with  mutdi 
iwttsfaction,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  records.  We  do  not  aaj 
that  Professor  Dalae)  has  passed  by  this  important  period  in  ai* 
leace,  hut  his  review  of  what  he  calls  *  the  rise  of  the  Gkcaka* 
from  the  first  establishment  of  government  to  the  deatruotioo  of 
Troy,  is  so  rapid  and  imperfect,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ia  little 
better  than  no  mention  at  all. 

Of  the  heroic  age,  indc>ed,  Homer  is  the  only  original  hia* 
torian,  tliougii  many  valuable  intimations  may  be  collected  from 
the  other  sources  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
TDOre  lamentable  hiatuM  in  the  Professor^a  scheme.  For  the 
beautiful  illustrations  which  the  society  and  manners  of  those 
early  times  receive  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  would  surely 
Iftve  ifTbrded  interesting  matter  for  one  or  two  lectures,  and  have 
impressed  upon  the  memories  of  his  pupils  the  sweetest  and  moat 
fu^antiiig  pictures  which  are  to  be  found  in  tlio  whole  compass 
of  Greek  poetry.  Nor  would  it  have  considerably  augmented 
tketoll  of  the  Lecturer.  The  valuable  Thesaurus  of  Grooovtns^ 
would  have  supplied  him  with  those  illustrations,  arranged  frtND 
tbc  Homeric  writings  under  the  different  heads  which  they  serve  to 
Horidate.  They  would  thus  have  been  enabled  to  ditcem,'  that, 
bbwever  the  historical  events  themselves  have  been  mixed  with 
lihle,  the  state  of  society  as  it  then  existed,  has  been  dratvn  to  tba 
iW^hy  the  Father  of  poetry  ;  and  would  have  become  acquginted 
whh  a  Bvstem  of  manners  extremely  curious,  and,  in  many  im- 
poHant  features,  widely  different  from  that  which  afterwords  sub* 
dated  in  Greece.  It  is  our  opinion  also,  tlist  the  Lecturer  him- 
sHf  would  have  derived  from  so  faithful  a  guide,  sufficient  lighta 
to  have  secured  him  from  one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  be  baa 
p^ips  unconsciously  glided.  For  instance,  the  following  po¬ 
sitions  would  surely  hsve  been  somewhat  qualified. 

*  During  Uie  early  period  of  Greece  which  we  have  been  reviewings 
the  militaiy  art  was  pretty  well  understood,  owing  to  the  atruggUa 
that  oecestarily  take  place  in  the  firet  establishment  of  kingdoms.,, ••• 
The  retson  of  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  miliCirT  art  at  tto 
^tv  is,  that  their  governments  were  plainly  military,*  Vol,  L  pp. 

The  fact  it  wholly  different.  During  the  heroic  agea,  ike 

.  ^  *  Preithii  Antiquitates  Homeriow  imud  Gronov.  Thesaur* 

Gnec.  Antiquit.  6vdf. 

Vol.  XVI.N.S.  M 
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'is  it  appmiM  from  crery  pai^  of  Homer,  thotts^b  by  «§ 
meaRB  deficient  in  valour,  \vere  totally  i^orint  oC  the  art  if 
war.  Troy  waa  not  defended  by  a  ditch,  and  her  walls  wertd 
a  moderate  hHi^t ;  yet,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  tm 
fttade  to  scale  them.  Nor  were  they  ever  invested  by  the  OraaiM 
Army,  whose  camp  was  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  froai  tkp 
dty  they  were  besieipnn^,  and,  in  consequence,  supplies  of  troopi 
a«in  'provision  arrived  in  safety  at  the  ^ates  during  the  wbob 
irogress  of  the  siet^.  The  use  of  cavalry,  almost  the  first  m- 
trovement  of  the  art  of  war,  was  wholly  unknown ;  and  tbeir 
fofses  were  used  only  in  chariots,  in  which,  of  the  two  who  rode 
in  them,  one  only  could  fii^lit,  the  other  being  occupied  in  direi^ 
Ing  the  horses  ;  and  the  intervention  of  uneven  ground,  of  i 
ditch,  or  of  a  wood,  rendered  those  inachines  not  only  useiew 
but  dangerous  to  the  army  to  which  they  belonged.  In  leadiaf 
on  to  battle,  there  were  no  evolutions,  no  preconcerted  arranjtV' 
niciit  of  the  troops,  who  rushed  impetuously  to  the  conllict  iai 
deep  phalanx,  when  each  man  chose  his  adversary,  with  whoa 
he  continued  to  fight  till  superior  strength  decided  tlie  victocy 
And  this  was  the  substance  of  military  science  at  that  period. 

Had  it  fallen  within  the  scope  of  IVnfessor  Dniaers  plan,i.li 
draw  a  completer  sketch  of  that  interesting  period,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ingenuous  curiosity  of  the  young  student  might  ibaMt 
gratified  hy  some  satisfactory  conjectures  as  to  the  age  if 
^Ifbmer  himself.  He  is  only  incidentally  told,  that  Homer  iivd 
bWdtJhrec  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destructioii  if 
^rpy ;  (Vol.  1.  p.  57.)  and  in  the  twenty-first  lecture,  tbalbt 
^YirbhaMy  lived  about  three  bund rcsi  years  after  that  event.  Aa^ 
more  than  probable,  from  a  system  of  evidence  which  a 

*  almosl'concliisivp,  that  the  Bard  was  nearly  co«item|>orary  with 

eVeiitl;  he  commemorafes ;  at  any  rate,  that  he  flourbhel 
wlthVn  jtixty  years  after  the  full  of  IVoy.  For  the  minuter  proib 
i»V  Whicli  this  important  fact  has,  we  tliink,  been  compleielfW* 
^jlSnUshetl,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  appendix  in  the  first  volimt 
j^tJif  Mr.  Milford’s  History.  '  But  we  content  ourselves  with 4k 
^ssage  in  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  Poet  expressly  says,  iliaik 
iivi^l  at  the  same  time  with  the  graiid-cliildren  of  JSneiA* 
•‘^^KqseTamily  he  is  remarkably  disposed  on  all  occasions  to  exw 
with  the  divisive  fact,  so  pregnant  with  inference,  tbalhi 
If^esho  mention  of  the  return  of  the  HerAclida);t — •  slRp**' 
ruvofutiou  both  political  and  moral,  which  entirely  cbaagi^ 

*  \fu^  face  of  society  and  government  through  the  whole  of  Pik 
po^tnesus  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  which,  from  the  inagod^ 

'‘of iuterest,  and  the  misfortunes  it  entailed  on  tlie  princ^ 
.  Vahime^j  of  fircece,”  inimy  of  whose  genealogies  Homer  has  hi** 
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pelf  (rAced,  he  would  not  surely  htre  been  silent^  timd  he  litiid* 
to  Me  it;  eApecislIy  since  his  scoount  of  Peloponnesus  before  the 
Dortto  conquest,  is  so  exact,  that  8tcabo  trices  its  antiquity 
step  by  step  u|)on  his  auiliority.  The  Professor,  it  is  tnie^ 
vit  not  bound  to  enter  into  a  thorny  and  perplexed  contro* 
Tersy ;  yet,  will  it  be  ssid,  that  it  became  him  to  notice  so 
transiently  and  slii^lly,  a  )ioint  essential,  not  merely  to  the  right 
apprehension  of  insulated  passages  of  the  Iliad,  and,  in  truth, 
of  the  whole  context  and  spirit  of  the  poem,  but  to  history 
itseJf,  and  to  chronology,  which  is  the  lamp  of  history  ^ 

Of  chronology,  indeed,  not  s  wor<l  is  ssid.  But  without 
an  accurate  system  of  dates,  history  sheds  a  doubtful  and  gUm* 
reeling  light.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  system  he  adopts* 
One  lecture  at  least  might  have  been  dedicated  to  a  subject 
vitally  connected  with  authentic  history,  and  absolutely  necea* 
lary  to  the  right  study  of  it.  It  formed  a  part  of  ni$  dqty 
as  historical  lecturer,  from  which  no  apology  cau  absolve  him, 
to  throw  at  least  a  glance  on  the  question.  Without  iu^ 
volving  himself  or  his  hearers  in  the  obscurities  of.  long  and 
SDoertain  computations,  he  might  have  adverteii  to  the  conr 
flicting  hy|>othe8e8,  and  |>ointed  out  their  characteristio  repug*- 
nancies.  Without  pledging  himself  to  any  opinion,  he  might 
have  nolicetl  the  recent  system  of  his  own  countryman,  IW. 
Blair,  and  incidentally  remarked  upon  its  convenience,  and 
adaptation  to  the  received  course  of  events ;  qualifying,  iudeet^ 
bis  praiso  of  its  clearness  and  ingenuity  by  a  few  animadverBious 
an  the  suspicious  faith  of  the  Oxford  marbles  and  the  amhl* 
fuouB  testimony  of  the  old  chronologei's,  which,  though  dfeowQ- 
ad  by  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias,  seem  to  have  bggn 
implicitly  followed  by  that  ingenious  scholar.  Freret*i  tbeof y 
might  also  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  passing  mentipp, 
and  the  project  of  our  own  Newton,  (worthy  of  hia  comprebensiTe 
sad  accurate  genius,)  who  framed  a  system  for  the  early  Gimotoii 
ages  from  traditions  and  genealogical  calculatiooa,  aided  by  ailn)- 
nomifal  records,  might  have  been  concisely  and  perapicuoudy 
txpUined  to  them.  Chronological  inouiries  are,  it  is  true,  rug* 
ged  sod  uninviting  to  those  %vho  read  history  for  its  moral  and 
Mcial  philosophy ;  but  history  cannot  be  read  withpuPehronb* 
logy,  and  the  merits  of  the  opposite  systems  might,  at  least  Id 
their  general  points  of  discordance  or  affinity,  ne  rendered  in* 
teUigible  to  minds  less  disciplined  than  those  of  a  Greek  clssa  at 
a  aniversity.  For  instance,  might  not  the  Lecturer,  while |he 
poiited  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  Blair’s  tables  and  Frere|*a 
nypoibesis,  have  adverted  to  the  necessities  to  which  they  are 
'uiven,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  two  kings  of  Elis  of  the 
name  of  Iphitus,  and  of  two  Spartan  kinn  named  Lyonrgua, 
at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  did  the  same  things  and 
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araulred  tUe  fame  repiiUlion  ^  And  would  there  have  heen  any 
difficulty  in  iiiipre?«Hin|^  upon  his  youu^  audience,  how  littlc^soci 
rare  coincidencies  agree  either  with  the  order  of  nature  or  the 
course  oi  history  ? 

I  No  review  of.  Grecian  history,  however  circumscribed  in  Iti 
plaa,  or  rapid  in  its  execution,  can  be  in  the  least  degree  la* 
atmetive,  which  disroisset  too  hastily,  or  notices  too  liglitly,the 
three  great  institutions  which,  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  pre* 
served  Greece  from  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  her  greatness,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  over  brr 
affairs  ;—we  mean,  the  Oracles,  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
and  the  Public  Games.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  complimented 
Vfith  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  notice.  We  give  the  Professor*! 
history  of  the  celebrated  Oracle  of  Delphi  in  bis  own  words. 

‘With  reapcct  to  the  orade,  in  particular,  which  was  the  cause  of 
all  thia  grandeur,  it  owed  a  ^reat  deal  of  its  original  reputation  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  where  it  was  situated.  There  is  a  fabulous  story 
told  by  several  historians  concerning  the  origin  of  it,  viz.  that  soiiie 
goats  who  fed  about  the  valleys  near  Mount  Parnassus,  having  aco* 
dentally  approached  the  mouth  of  a  certain  cave  not  formerl  y 
coverea,  immediately  began  to  skip,  and  to  bound,  and  to  utter  iito 
in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  as  if  possessed  by  the  intlucnce  ofsone 
deity.  Soon  aficr,  the  shepherds  and  other  inhabitants  approaduD| 
the  same  place  were  seized  in  the  same  way,  and  began  to  bcfiilh 
.persuaded  that  it  was  the  aJjUaitts  of  n  god  that  affected  them  if  ihii 
mnner,  and  that  he  meant  to  emit  oracular  responses  from  this  plw. 
A  rustic  temple  was  immediately  erected,  and  the  oracle  was  fint 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  the  Earth,  afterwards  to  Themis,  and  hit 
of  all  to  Apollo,  upon  account  of  his  exquisite  skill  in  divinathji- 
It  grew  into  reputation  gradually,  and  the  resort  to  the  place  gs^ 
rise  to  the  city,  which  was  called  Delphi.  As  the  orade  was  suppitai 
to  consist  of  an  afflatus  of  the  coa  emitted  from  the  cave,  rtttu 


entrance,  who  might  receive  this  afflatus,  and  utter  the  responstke* 
cordrngly.  At  Delphi  this  person  was  a  female,  and  she  wenlbylhf 
iiameof  the  l\thia.  and  sometimes  the  Python i.ssu,— a  word  dcrivciL 
according  to  some,  from  Python,  the  name  of  the  serpent  which* Apt]|l® 
slew  :  or  rather  from  the  (ireek  verb  on  account  of.|br 

queHtiona  that  were  put  to  her.  This  Pythia,  or  female  priest  of 
Apiilhs  when  site  was  to  receive  the  afflatus  of  Uie  god,  w  as  (X>nductH 
by  certain  prieKts,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  on  whicli  was  place! > 
aoti  of  seat  calluil  a  tripod,  from  its  being  supported  bv  three  feet  tr 
props  over  the  iqH'rturc  ofthc  cave.  Before  the  Pythia  was  coodtfC*' 
cd  hither  to  be  placed  on  the  tripod,  it  was  requisite  for  her  to  1^ 
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edupon  the  tripod.  The  ioilant  the  wat  oeiied  with  tfii  I  divine  etl* 
Uiufuiiim*  her  hair  became  dishevelled,  and  her  countenance  fierce 
«nd  wild,  her  mouth  foamed,  and  a  sudden  add  viedent  ’cbditl^ldn 
agitated  her  whole  body.  *‘l  ’ 

<  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  the  Pythia  uttered  oomehideovt  ahriekt 
which  filled  the  priests  with  a  holy  awe.  In  short,  unable  to  resist *aiiy 
longer  the  influence  of  the  god,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  him, 
and  uttered,  in  a  sobbing  and  broken  manner,  some  sounds 
ticulsted,  wliich  the  priests  collected  and  joined  together  into  one.  or 
iiMwe  verses,  and  delivered  as  the  response  of  the  god.  1  he  affiipr 
btiiig  over,  the  priests  rcconductcd  the  Pythia  from  the  tripod  to  her 
sparunent,  w  here  she  employed  some  time  in  recovering  from  the 
violent  agitatiou  with  which  she  had  been  affected.*  Vol.  I.  pp,  300 
—205 

It  certainly  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  Lecturer  should 
lead  his  hearers  a  long  and  tedious  journey  over  this  mystic 
region  ;  yet,  some  probable  conjectures  concerning  tlie  changes 
in  the  pro|RTty  of  this  celebrated  place,  and  the  sucoesston  of 
the  divinities  sup|K)scd  to  preside  there,  might  have  bceii*  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fables  and  traditions  which  have  reached  tis. 
It  is  quite  manifest,  that,  as  soon  as  the  oracle  received  the  sanction 
of  pulilic  authority,  a  regular  establishment,  and  a  revenue  to 
support  it,  became  requisite.  Those  wlio  came  to  consult  It, 
could  no  longer  come  empty-handed  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of 
tbe  priests,  that  the  ilonatioiis  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  ^^It 
was  to  the  goddess  Earth,  it  should  seem,  and  not  to  NeptuAc, 
as  the  Professor  states,  that  the  Jirnt  temple  was  dedlcmimi. 
But  the  profits  allured  to  it  by  the  prophetic  powdrs  of  the  god¬ 
dess  beginning  to  full  off,  it  was  then  given  out,  that  Neptthle 
was  associated  with  her  in  the  oracle.  After  this,  accordTfv|r  to 
Pausanias,  it  was  asserted,  that  the  goddess  Themis  had  sub- 
cceded  her  mother  Earth  in  the  inheritance.  This,  hotveV^r, 
was  not  sufficient.  The  reputation  of  the  oracle  still  decViiiieB, 
and  new  incentives  to  curiosity  and  credulity  were  wanted.  Of 
die  im|K>rtaiit  revolution  which  transferred  the  tutelage  of  llie 
oracle  to  the  new  divinity,  under  whose  protection  it  remained 
dll  its  final  extinction  in  the  reign  of  ThetMlosius,  the  hymn  to 
A]k)11o,  attributed  to  Homer,  and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  has 
preserved  an  uccouiii  at  once  interesting  to  the  oUasical  student, 
snd,  wiien  detached  from  the  fahle  witli  wlitoh  it  is  interwoven, 
probable,  if  not  entirely  authentic,  as  a  portion  of  general  jiis- 
lory.  But  Professor  Dalxel  lias  not  only  passed  Hy  (his  hnpiAr- 
Uateraof  the  Delphic  temple,  but  has  neglected  the  oppoftimity 

explaining  to  bis  class  a  circumstance  which  throws  a  strong 
fight  upon  passages  in  iflscliylus  and  Euripides,  otherwise^  un¬ 
intelligible, — the  appellation  of  ‘  navel  of  the  earth,*  which  wta 
ntlribiited  to  Delplii.^  This  singular  fact  ought  not  to  have  been 
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wboUy  praterinUted  ;  and  bit  youn^  auditoni  might  hate  hm 
fiferred  for  nuiuiter  iiifoitBatioo,  to  the  origio  of  the  titlt  deUibi 
VtUi  great  learning  and  acutenett  by  Bryunt.  And  this  tuggm 
to  oa  a  palpable  defeoi  obaertabh;  in  every  lecture ;  that  ik 
aourcoH  from  which  tlie  student  might  be  enabled  to  fill  up  ik 
■badowy  outline  of  the  Profettor,  are  not  once  pointed  oat  toKia 
Sitfelyy  upon  <10  iiri|>ort&nt  a  subject  at  the  Grecian  oraclea,  they 
might  have  been  recommended  to  consult  the  books*  in  which  tka 
‘fbr«fained  institutioii  is  more  fully  and  elaborately  described 
Of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  a  transient  and  iiicUlental  mci- 
lion  only  occurs  in  the  second  Lecture.  This  singular  institi- 
lion,  Called  by  Cicero  the  **  commune  Grwcim  in 

not  only  a  confeitcracy  against  foreign  invasion,  (the  aspects 
which  alone  the  Professor  condescends  to  notice  it,)  but  exeretied 
a  jurisdiction  unprecedented  in  the  long  story  of  the  world,  tier 
various  and  discordant  states,  engaged  in  endless  competitioai, 
and  inflamed  with  unceasing  jealousies.  Such  a  tribunal,  Ik 
first  scheme  of  polity  foun<ied  upon  a  federal  or  representatin 
basis,  by  vfhich  the  deliberative  voice  of  delegated  wisdom  issul- 
atituteil  for  the  tumultuary  decisions  of  public  will, — repressingk 
its  decrees  the  violence  of  warfare,  and  deciding  questions  reUlbf 
to  the  law  of  nations  by  its  authority, — levying  forces,  andmakiit 
war  on  those  who  disobeyed  its  decisions, — is  n  monument  sonri 
and  anomalous  in  historic  records,  that  a  particular  notice  of  bii 
a  course  of  Lectures  upon  Grecian  history,  was  scarcely  a  roalfcr 
of  discretion.  Wc  say  nothing  of  its  superintendance  of  fie 
oracle  and  treasure  of  Delphi,  and  its  connexion  with  the  poHthii 
trausactions  of  the  country  during  its  most  memorable  perloik 
Nor  are  the  functions  exercised  by  this  extraordinary  judicature, 
subjects  merely  of  dark  or  doubtful  conjecture.  The  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  must  have  been  well  conversant  with  the  form  of  the  Aa- 
phtciyotiic  oath,  which  is  preserved  in  an  oration  of  ^schinci,t 
and'the  uwrulim  precat  ion  with  which  it  was  administered,  lirtia 
oath,  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  council  are  clearly  defined  li^ 
enuineratiMl.  .\nd  If  the  restricted  plan  of  the  Lectures  rendreri 
it'inconvenient  to  enter  into  a  particular  discpiisition,  we  rep^ 
that  it  was  an  Indispensable  duty  to  refer  his  hearers  to  the anekst 
authors  by  whom  the  Hiibj4H.'t  lias  bt^n  illustrated,  or,  at  least,  ti 
the  admirable  summary  of  ancient  learning  |H*rtaining  to  it,  kj 
Dean  Pridcaux  in  his  treatise  on  the  Oxford  Marbles. 


*  The  heat  authoritica  are  tlie  following.  Van  Dale  de  Oracds 
Veterutn,  Veneriui  de  Oraculis,  and  Bulengeriiis'a  Treatise  oo  lb 
fame  subject.  The  two  last  are  to  be  found  in  the  Thesaurui 
Gronovitis  already  referred  to.  The  su^ccl  aUo  has  been  man 
popularly  treated  by  M.  Hardion  on  the  Delphic  Oracle  in  the 
WN.  of  the  Memoircs  de  1*.\cademie  des  Inscriptions. 

t  Ischia.  Oral,  de  fill.  Legal. 
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We  art  forbidden  by  our  limits  fnnn  followin^^  the  Profemdr 
ijitt  bit  review  of  the  Gi^tn  gainesi  wlik^  b«en 

more  worthy  of  that  iuteresiiDg  mtare  of  adc^enC  mdnbrrti^ind 
he  not  confined  himself  to  the  Arcbttologia  of  P6tl#ry*:3atflhe 
Treaibe  prefixed  to  West's  Translation  of  l^ndar.  Fiiller  iti- 
formatioii  might  have  been  procureti  by  a  judicious  coiisultaiiDn 
of  the  P*  Fahri  Agonisticon  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Grofnovhn^^ 
anti  the  series  of  Dissertations  on  the  exercises  praqtlsetf  nli  ’die 
gitnes,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inaoriptions. 

The  third  part,  which  treats  of  the  Polite  Learning  dfi^He 
Greeks,  very  properly  commences  with  some  grammatidtl^  dis¬ 
quisitions,  of  which  we  aredisposetl  to  speak  with  much  commen¬ 
dation  ;  although  the  following  commentary  on  the  useful  invon- 
tioo  of  letters,  (the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing  wowki  licve 
been  a  more  correct  ])hrase,)  might  have  been  well  spareddhad 
bo  bem  addressing  evtMi  the  rawest  and  roost  unpraotis^  tyros. 

'  We  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  admire  tho  noble 'and  ufdul 
iovention  of  letters.  It  is  indeed  truly  wonderful,  that  by  the 
twcnty'four  cliaracters,  we  can  represent  to  the  sight,  ana  ibenoo  d6n- 
tey  to  the  mind  of  another,  all  the  various  thoughts  and  operadana  of 
ottf  mind.  By  the  help  of  letters,  one  man  is  enabled  to  profit  by 
the  thoughts  and  experience  of  another.  By  the  help  of  lattarsi^ive 
«ta  modern  times  have  been  able  to  profit  by  tbe  wisdoa^  and  lo|gtvkig 
of  antiquity,  and  consequently  to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  elevation  ^ 
loalo  of  being  which  we  never  could  otherwii^  have  attaipe 
for  letters,  where  now  would  have  been  tbe  learning  of  Oreecp  ^d 
Rome— 4be  sublime  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Socrates — thevdi^t, 
iwqct,  and  easy  style  of  Xenophon — tho  enraptured  son^'bT.bU  ibe 
BDcicnt  bards,  which  still  please  and  enchant  the  imaginathm 

Voli'  li- 

If  this  species  of  reasoning  is  not  remarkable  for  its'de^^^W 
comprehension,  it  baa  the  advantage  of  being  completely  secure 
from  contradiction.  After  this  specimen,  the  Professor  may  be 
laokerl  amongst  the  steadiest  assertors  of  incontrovertible  duths. 

. From  the  Kiirncd  Editor  of  the  CoUectaiiea  Graepap^  we 
looked  for  some  philological  remarks  upon  the  Greek  Article, 
iHiore  explanatory  of  its  doctrine.  He  contents  hiinself  ^|^h 
merely  describing  it  as  intended  to  define  and  ascertain  obj^is 
already  known ;  as  for  instance,  irrof  being  couventipnallj  es- 
Itblisbed  as  the  name  for  a  horse,  the  prefixed  particle*  wolp^d 
denote  in  future,  that  it  was  the  same  object  to  which  th^f  ’  iiaipe 
hid  been  already  appropriated  ;  and  thus  it  would  be  called  p\]rrp(, 
tke  horse.  This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  or  accurate  history 
sf  a  part  of  speech  on  which  the  meaning  and  the  elegance  of  3o 
Itrge  a  portion  of  Greek  litemture  obviously  depend.  He  over- 
•  looks  the  important  fact,  that  the  article  is  the  relative  prooodn 
but,  as  the  relative  pronoun  is  only  a  part  of  a  pro]ioi4|kt|i. 
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mod  mm  it  is  etueotial  that  soniclhiog  shoulil  ho  predicited^  k 
every  proposition,  its  relation  is  explained  in  some  adjunct  anneiitf 
to  it  by  means  of  the  participle  of  existence  (wi)  expressed  or 
understood.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  tile  of  the  Latii^ 
tbouf^h  associaUM  with  a  substantiTe,  or  adjective,  and  perfona- 
ing,  in  many  instances,  the  function  of  the  prepositive  article 
of  the  Greeks,  still  retains  its  pronominal  character.  The  itu- 
dent  of  Homer  our;ht  to  hear  in  mind  this  distinction. 

Upon  the  subtile  and  elegant  distinction  by  which  the  aerk 
debnes  the  precise  point  of  time  when  the  action  or  enen^y  im¬ 
plied  is  going;  on  or  has  been  performed,  the  Professor’s  ob•(^ 
▼atioiis,  generally  8|>eaking,  are  judicious  and  philosophical. 
scarcely  collect  from  the  following  passage,  wliethcr  he  intended 
to  deny  a  present  sense  to  the  aorist. 

*  We  have  occasion  sometimes  to  speak  more  indefinitely  mS. 
Sometimes  an  action  or  energy  is  enunciated  with  a  reference  to  all 
time  taken  together,  without  a  view  to  any  particular  period.  Tim 
in  the  New  Testament,  otTO(  ir*  0  Ctof  fjLti  a  ayoiTiiTo;  b  i 

**  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  was,  and  am,  and  always  wii 
be  well  pleased.**  Some  bungling  grammarians  have  ventured  |o 
mssert  that  the  aorist  is  confounded  with  the  present,  because  the  la* 
tin  and  the  English  make  use  of  the  present  in  translating  such  a* 
pressions  as  those  just  quoted.'  Vol.  t.  p.  386.  ** 

For  our  own  parts,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is  agreetUe 
to  common  sense,  though  gramiiiarians  usually  refer  the  torbb 
to  the  past,  to  refer  them  also  to  the  present.  For,  in  all  cadb 
where  time  is  signified,  without  any  other  circumseriplioo  ^ 
that  of  simple  present,  past,  or  future,  the  tense  is  an  aoriit 
Take  the  following  instance  from  Milton. 

*  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 

Un&ccn,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  wc  sleep.*  j 

Here  the  verb  *  walk  ’  means,  not  that  they  are  walking  a.tthi( 
instant  only  when  Adam  spoke,  but  iiidetiiiitely  at  an) 

instant  of  time  whatever,  and  in  precisely  the  same  comprehes* 
Hive  present  as  in  the  Evangelist  cited  by  the  Prqfesspr* 

In  like  manner,  those  sentences  which  we  term  bau 

their  aorists.  ‘  Setnper  avarns  eget.*  Here,  the prescnitcnw 
is  strictly  an  aorist.  So,  also,  the  verbs  in  mandatory  or  pro* 
hibitory  sentences,  as,  “  Thou  shult  not  steal,**— com prebsk 
not  only  the  present,  but  extend  indefinitely  to  every  part  ^ 
futurity,  and  are  equally  to  be  classed  as  aorists. 

This,  however,  is  minute  criticism,  wliicli  wc  gladly 
to  bestow  our  tinmingled  commendations  upon  the  iinpreki^< 
exhortations  with  which  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Greek  isl^ 
coiniuended  and  eiiforceil  in  the  bflceiuh  Lecture. 

*  No  man  can  pouibly  obtain  the  praise  of  erudition,  who  is  igoorart 
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oftKaUmks  and  their  language,  because  this  u  the^^source  frmn 
which  jearning  flows.  In  whatever  rank  of!  1&  above  tbe 
person  is  to  appear,  some  knowledge  of  the*  language  of  aaoifsptfi^rmg 
u  DOt  only  ornamental,  but  almost  absolutely  neceasaryi  ;<  In 
lilerarr  professions  of  theology,  law,  and  iDSedi^ine, ;  fpy  nSfhp 

ii  destitute  of  some  acquaintance  with  this  langpage,  must 
tideml  as  a  novice  or  smatterer  among  all  men  of  real  learolqgl 
I  divine  it  is  a  sutficient  reason  for  his  applying  to  the  Gre^^'^at 
the  New  TesUment  of  our  Saviour  is  written  in  that  langi^e. 

Here  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  true  critic,  unless  he  hk\i^  ^dti- 
wderahle  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  authors.’  The  fhtheHl^P  the 
church  also  wrote,  many  of  them  very  elegantly,  in  this  langimge^^' 'At 
say  rate)  a  divine  ougnt  to  aspire  at  the  praise  of  learning.  Afvlll- 
literate  person  of  this  character  is  alway  considered  as  cactenspiibfe. 

*  Nor  ought  the  student  of  law  to  be  ignorant  of  Greek.  .TliQiBe- 
man  or  civil  law,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  hia  study,  slthoqghjit 
wst  delivered  in  Latin,  is  still  intermingled  with  a  great  many.  Greek 
words.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  who  collected  it,  reigned  at  Cop- 
itsotinoplc,  at  a  period  when  tlie  Greek  language  was  mudfi'  ihbie 
spoken  than  the  Latin,  and  many  of  the  comiuentories  upou^^t  Wil 
law  were  written  in  Greek.  The  modern  writers  and  comtnetitafoW 
00  the  civil  law,  suppose  the  student  moderately  skilled  ^Ih  ’GVecL. 
Hetneccius  upon  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  the 
every  now  and  then  introduces  Groek  words,  which  must  p^lld’^Ad 
disconcert  a  student  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  that  language.^^'^TV^Ih 
wt  reflect,  farther,  that  lawyers  are  considered  utiivemlly  as''rnedA>f 
learning,  and  that  they  ougnt  to  be  also  men  of  eloquenco  und  iaste. 
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toogue  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them.  '  vj 

*  The  vast  utility  of  Greek  in  a  medical  education  is  so  ob.vious,.tj^t 
it  was  never  called  in  question.  Almost  all  the  terms  of  art  are  th¬ 
rived  from  that  quarter,  and  Greek  words  are  made  use  oftip^qv^y 
prescription.  This,  of  itself,  is  sutticient  to  recommend  some  acquain- 
unce  with  that  language  to  every  student  of  medicine.  But  he  who 
aspires  at  real  eminence  in  his  profession,  will  not  he  cont»mted  with 


wd  Galen,  in  the  original  tongue*  And  he  will  emulate  that  learn- 
tag,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  for  which  brnfAl^nt 
phjsiciana  have  always  been  remarkable.  '  ^ 

*  No  gentleman,  indeed,  ought  to  be  without  a  moderate^ ikflMn 
this  sort  of  literature.  Whether  he  be  called  to  act  a  part  Hi  thw'iu- 
prenie  council  of  the  nation,  or  lead  a  life  of  rural  rettreaseiH^'^soine 
siwwlcdgc  of  the  Greeks  and  their  language,  will  enable  him^  >10 »ctn- 
bellith  his  harangues  if  he  speaks  in  pubKc,  and  to  amuse  hia^soiilary 
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among  tbeyouth  who  are  to  be  the  future  supports  of  ihe  staiai'it  is  to 
he  feared  that  real  eloquence  will  also  decline,  and  incorrecUiC^flud 
inelegance  succeed.  If  gentlemen  who  retire  to  the  country 
he  at  more  pains  to  cultivate  their  minds  with  classic  elegance,  we 
should  not  behold  so  many  of  them  speoding  one  half  of  tnetlay  at 
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the  chaic,  and  besoUlog  thcouelves  in  the  ertniag  over  their  botUt 
With  what  laperior  luttre  do  we  behold  to  ante  the  example  «f  | 
GraovtUc^  of  a  Lvttleton,  of  a  Slienstone,  who  have  paid  the  dthl  of 
natiire,  celebrated  and  honoured  by  all  men  of  real  taste !  ^  ^ 

*  It  roust  be  confessed,  that  to  be  real  adepts  in  the  language  if 
ancient  Greece,  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  pahwihw 
this  ought  not  to  hinder  any  scholar  from  endeavouring  to  acquiaii 
moderate  skill  in  it.  Although  the  pursuits  in  after  life  leave  but  little 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  such  a  study,  yet  no  person  will  ever  repca 
the  pains  he  has  taken,  although  he  should  but  retain  through  life  the 
meaning  of  the  ordinary  vocables  in  the  language,  without  which,  ii. 
deed,  he  roust  meet  with  repeated  mortihcaiions.  Allow  me  to  coa* 
dude  what  1  have  to  say  at  present,  in  the  words  of  the  elegant  author 
already  quoted.  **  It  were  to  be  wished,’*  says  he,  **  that  those  •* 
**  niongst  us,  who  cither  write  or  read  with  a  view  to  employ  ctieir 
**  Ubeid  leisurCf  would  inspect  the  finished  models  of  Grecian 
**  rature.’* — “  To  be  competently  skilled  in  ancient  learning.*’  adih 
he,  **  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  such  insuperable  pains.  The  vet) 
**  progress  itaelf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles  a  jounw) 
**  through  some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  advance atv 
**  charms  arise.  It  is  certainly  as  cas^  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester. 
**  or  many  other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same  apph- 
**  cation,  the  same  quantity  of  haoit,  will  6t  us  for  one  as  conipltieljf 
**  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  seemiig 
**  wisdom,  that  it  is  men  and  not  books  we  must  study  to  become  wig 
**  and  knowing ;  this,  I  have  always  remarked,  from  repeated  exj^ 
**  ence,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language  of  dunces. 

**  ahelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright  examples,  whose  trill* 
**  scendent  abilities,  without  the  common  helps,  have  been  sufficlelilf 
**  themselves  to  great  and  important  ends.**  '  * 

We  pass  over  the  critical  remarks  on  Milton  and  Tasso,  in 
comparison  instituted  between  those  poets  and  lluiner  and  Vir¬ 
gil,— and  hasten  to  the  Professor's  disquisitions  on  the  anci^t 
Drama,  a  field  of  curious  and  interesting  research,  obscure  jl- 
deed,  but,  in  skilful  bands,  susceptible  of  much  elucidation.  Wf 
must  again  confe^ss  our  disappointment.  The  Ijccturer  seeoi 
completely  satisfied  with  what  has  been  said  before,  and  neftr 
Uiinks  of  deserting  opinions  which  an  indolent  acquiescence  bai 
so  long  considered  as  authoritative  truths,  or  of  quitting  tke 
beaten  track  for  new  paths  of  speculation  and  research.  Ai 
might  be  exi>ected,  therefore,  the  three  dramatic  unities  reoeiis 
from  Professor  Dalzel  the  same  unreflecting  homage  whiqb  ktf 
for  ages  consecrated  that  reverend  absurdity.  Uis  reasoningt 
wear  the  livery,  as  it  were,  of  this  antiquated,  though  now  eX* 
ploded  error,  and  march  with  an  undisturbed  solemnity  and 
tranouil  confideDce, — as  if  he  were  unconscious  tliat  Shakspeart 
and  Nature  had  successfully  resisted  its  usurpation.  But,  al* 
though  he  has  not  joined  in  the  revolt  of  fancy  and  gcoiii 
against  Aristotle,  we  feci  some  complacency  in  remarking,  that 
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ys  arguments,  if  they  deserve  the  nt^  srebol  tkomideebo 
of  the  French  school  of  dramatic  ortlioism,  and  little  likdyfra^ 
tbfjr  intrinsic  force,  to  re-animate  Uie  expiring  antborkj  of  itpi 
tenets.  But  the  learning  and  diligence  of  a  Greek  prefiDasor 
might,  we  should  think,  have  led  him  to  Che  supposed  souroe  of 
those  tenets  in  the  well-known  treatise  of  the  Stagyrite  oa  iteeiic 
Imkaiion.  Had  he  consulted  the  passage,  be  would  have  found, 
that,  rightly  understood,  or  even  faithfully  translated,  k  gives 
them  no  support  or  sanction.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  for* 
betr  proce^ing  further  into  this  interesting  question,  refening 
our  readers  to  the  satisfactory  elucidation  which  it  has  received 
from  the  profound  and  enlightened  researches  of  William 
Sddegel.  We  refer  them  to  a  still  higher  authority,  to  ihatright 
reason  and  common  sense,  those  authentic  legislators  in  matters 
of  taste  and  feeling,  whose  influence  has  happily  survived  the 
eafeebleti  oracles  of  scholastic  authority.  We  shall  only  remark, 
that  when  the  Author  laid  down  with  undiscerning  generality  the 
law  of  the  unities,  and  remarked,  Mhat  however  much  they  have 

*  been  transgressed  by  some  modern  English  dramatic  poets, 

*  yet  they  were  strictly  preserved  and  attended  to  by  the  ancient 
^  Greek  tragic  writers  he  made  an  assertion  which,  if  iropli- 
fitly  received  upon  his  authority,  must-have  considerably  misled 
hfs  hearers.  Unity  of  time  has  been  frequently  violated  by  Eu¬ 
ripides.  JEschylus,  thoiigli  for  the  most  part  faithful  to  the  uni¬ 
ties  of  action  and  time,  has,  in  the  Eumenides,  been  wholly  un¬ 
observant  of  that  of  place. 

In  tlie  twenty-third  lecture,  the  Greek  tragedy  is  traced  from 
its  first  beginnings,  but  with  a  singular  inattention  to  one  of  the 
roast  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  process, — the  sodden 
transition,  almost  anomalous  in  the  literature  of  nations,  with 
which  it  leaped  from  the  rudest  elements  to  a  state  nearly  of  ma¬ 
turity.  Nor  arc  these  miraculous  energies,  which  repeal,  as  It 
were,  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  outrun  the  tordy  develo|H 
rornts  of  time,  peculiar  to  the  drama  only  of  the  Greeks.  They 
ire  characteristic  of  the  language  itself,  which,  by  iS  single 
bound  from  Its  Oriental  infancy,  started  at  once  to  oontumma- 
tion,  a  sort  of  Minerva  full  grown  and  armetl'from  the  brain  of 
Jove; — ready  in  the  hands  of  Homer'for  every  tone  of  passion 
and  every  operation  of  mind,  and  furnishe<i  with  all  the  graces 
of  inflection  and  strength  of  combination  to  which  it  owes  Us 
enpire  over  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  mankind.  But 
the  interval  between  the  rough  dithyrambic  origin  of  tra^^y, 
and  (he  perfection  which  it  received  from  iEschylus,  is  surprisingly 
abort.  He  took  it  from  Phrynicus,  the  disciple  of  Thespis,  and 
in  a  few  years,  was  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art.  In¬ 
stantaneously  emerging  from  a  condition  devoid  both  of  dignity 
S^sce,  and  throwing  off  its  obscene  buffooneries,  it  rote  at 
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oiuw  lo  upouk  the  and  to  reprofieiit  (lie  (I(h*(U  of 

and  hertM***.  His  pmleroMHorH  Imd  iiierely  introdnoed  a  tin^ 
pemon  to  ttdl  the  M(ory  by  Hiinple  recitation.  Tlie  latliiT  of  ^ 
ilrrek  trai^iMly  lir<it  invented  diiiloi^ue,  the  distinctive  feuturei|f 
the  drama,  and  inipartiMl  to  it  the  toiiii  mid  aulmtunce  ivbid, 
with  alin^ht  variations,  it  has  retained  t<i  the  preHriit  hour.  FVqii 
y^.aehvhis,  also,  the  ehoriia,  which  till  his  time  cliaiinted  li^mai 
and  odes  heartiit;  no  relation  to  the  events  or  desiiiiit*s  uf  Ur 
piece,  derived  its  more  nppropriatt*  fiiiietioiis,  participated  in  Uk 
action,  admonished  the  powertiil,  territied  the  wicked,  and  cot 
aoled  the  unhappy. —  We  have  conceived  it  to  he  oiirdiity  to  |>oiat 
out  these  omissions,  as  serious  defects  in  a  prol’cssiMl  review  of 
the  (ireek  drama. 

We  insert  the  foliowint;  ammnt  of  Stiplioclea,  premisint^,  thit 
the  Professor  has  manifestly  erred  in  nttiihnliiip;  to  him,  uinao(  { 
other  improvements  upon  Kschylnt,  the  introduction  id  a  third 
persotiai^e  into  the  colhnpiy  ;  for  .Kscliylns  liad  already  iuUO' 
dticed  thn*e  into  the  t Jlneplioroi,  ami  into  (lie  I0nineni(h*s. 

*  Sophocles  was  horn  in  the  second  year  of  the  leveiitydirst  OIja 

pind,  't*)5  years  heforc  the  Christian  era,  lie  was  tidy  •one  yrin 
younger  than  .^Uchylus,  who  was  his  iiiaiiter  in  dramatic  poetry,  lod 
iidceti  (dder  than  huripides,  who  wiu  his  rival,  'riiough  his  fsthn 
was  a  niechanic,  yet  he  spared  as  much  hy  his  imhiKtry  as  to  hustW 
a  polite  education  upon  his  son,  wtio  being  tlius  introducisi  Into  Os 
company  of  the  (irst-rate  youth  of  Athens,  becnnic  extremely 
able  to  theni  hv  his  wit  and  conversation.  When  Xerxes  InvaOv! 
(#reecc»  Sophocles  was  hut  a  hoy;  yet,  upon  the  dtdeat  of  that  luiugiti 
tyrant,  and  his  disgrnecfiil  escape  after  tne  battle  ot'SalarniH,  theyOiiBr 
poet  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  other  young  iiion.  vk 
sung  a  tiiumphal  song  on  that  ever-meniorahle  occasion.  , 

*  Hophorles  had  a  genius  nobly  turned  for  tragic  poetry,  and  Ik 
Applied  himself  when  very  young  to  that  species  of  composites 
Having,  even  in  his  tirst  essay,  vanquishcil  A.schyl(is,  who  was  lopi 
considertMl  at  the  head  of  his  piofession,  the  people  conceived  liirl) 
n  high  ndmiratioii  ol'  him,  as  to  think  him  the  favourite  pupil  ofiQltv 
g(Ml.  'I'his  great  poet  rose  to  honour  and  dignity  in  the  Athenlitti  W 
public.  He  hatl  a  genius  for  war  as  well  as  A'.schyliis,  and  ha  wa 
joined  witli  IVricles  in  the  command  of  an  expeditiem  for  supprewii^ 
a  rebellion  in  the  island  of  Samos.  His  name,  however,  ii  chiii^ 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  tragic  poetry.  He  improved  greatly  afon 
A.sehylus.  rarticuhirly,  he  intrmluccil  a  third  personage  frequcilti]' 
in  the  colloquy  upon  the  stage,  and  he  reformed  the  style  i  Ibr 
taste  wns  deheate,  his  genius  was  powerful,  and  he  was  master  of  tit' 
ntHvsn  fetintns  frr/>orara.  'flic  tragic  musc»  under  the  guiiliinof  •• 
Sophocles,  trod  tlie  stage  with  dignity  though  with  ixise.  llrr  iK^ 
gmigt*  was  noble  and  elevated,  ami  often  sublime,  hut  novtT  deg^ 
rated  into  the  rant  aiul  fustian  of  Aeschylus.  Sophocles  also  milk 
the  clmrus  connect  batter  wiiii  tlic  action  of  his  pieces  than 
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bail  done.  And,  upon  tlic  whole,  he  brought  the  ancient  trtgvdy  to 
[  ii!i  great  pilch  of  glory.  *»  ^ 

i  We  learn  from  ('icero,  in  hli  treatine  I>e  Sonerliite,  thot  bi'autiful 
I  little  work,  which  contnina  io  miiny  jiint  panegyricn  on  the  Gret'k 
litrriiture,  that  Sophoclcn  continuccl  writing  tragi^iof  to  u  groat  old 
Agr.  When  hia  sonn  wantiMi  to  prove  that  lie  doted,  and  waa  incapa- 
hle  of  iiianiiging  hia  nihiiri,  he  produced  hia  tragedy  of  (Ediput  Co- 
loneua,  which  in  at  ill  oxtunt,  and  which  he  had  juat  liniahed,  and  aaketl 
the  iu()gi*N  if  that  whn  the  work  of  one  who  doted.  Cicero's  worda  are 
At  tollowf :  **  Sopiioclea  ad  sunitnani  acnectutem  tragediaa  fecit : 

•*  (juotl  propter  atiuliiini  qiium  rein  fainiliurein  negligrre  vidorftur,  a 
**  hliia  ill  judicium  vocatiis  cAt :  ut  (piemndmoduni  nnitro  more  male 
**  rem  gereiitihuN  patrihiiH  bonis  interdici  aolet  ;  aic  ilium,  quoai  de- 
*'  tipicnteni,  a  re  faiiiiliuri  removereiit  jiidicei.  Turn  aenex  dicitur 
•*  eiini  fiihuliim,  (piam  in  maiiilniH  liahehat,  ot  proximo  acripac^rat, 
**  (Kdipum  (!oloneum  recitaaae  jiidicihuN,  qutriaiaaeqiie,  iiiiin  illud 

Cfirmi'ii  drAipieiitia  vidoretur.  (^iio  recitato,  acMitentiia  judicutii  cat 
*•  liheiatUA.**  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  ^2(K)— U. 

U’enre  disposed  to  think  thiil  the  Greek  drama  has  hern  more 
ahly  nnd  satislaetorily  disriissed  than  tlio  greater  part  of  the  to- 
picN  comprehended  ill  (he  l«<»c(ur(»s.  Yet,  how  inviting  an  op- 
|M>r(unity  seeiiis  to  have  he<m  omitted,  of  dilating  upon  the  dia* 
tiiigiiiNliing  e\cM*lleiicii’s  of  the  three  tragedians,— the  most  in* 
Irrenting,  we  will  add  the  most  pliilosophie  province  of  criti¬ 
cism  !  l\ithos  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  refinement  of  the 
tragedy  of  CireiHV.  /Kseliylus  never  unlocks  the  sourc!C  of  our 
sympathies  ;  us  if,  convcrsiiiit  with  humanity  only  in  its  aiiblimer 
and  more  heroic  forms,  he  considered  t<*ars  to  d4*rogAte  from  its 
dignity  ami  greatness.  l«ove,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as 
Amongst  the  imperfections  of  our  nature  :  he  scorned  to  paint  its 
Agonies,  or  its  triumphs,  or  the  hopes  wliieli  render  its  ilelusiulis 
Mhsfiil,  and  even  its  disipiii'tiides  pleasing.  He  was  made  ol 
Ateriier  stiilV.  'I’lTror  striiles  in  gigantic  mareli  before  him.  I  lis 
modeU  wen*  chosen  from  the  heroic  tiiii<*s,  and  tlu're  is  a  constant 
♦’Ifort  visible  in  his  dramas  to  presirrve  the  heroic  elevation  of 
language  siid  sentiment.  I  fence,  his  diction  is  frequently  pushed 
to  the  vi*ry  4’oiifnies  of  meaning,  iiml  becomes  obscure  and  tra- 
ttie.  1 1  is  notions  of  theology,  which  were  nearly  the  same  as 
<k<iveol  Homer,  impress  a  |H*culiar  eharaeter  on  his  poetry  ;  and 
Ills  views  of  liiimaii  iistiire  are  saddened  by  the  rellaetion,  which 
**eemM  never  to  depart  from  him,  (hat  man  is  the  sjiort  and  victim 
•d  a  power  which  ov4»rrules  the  gods  as  well  as  men,*— a  blind  fa* 
l'*lily,  a  dark,  irn'sistihle  necessity.  It  is  (his  predestiiiatiun 
dial  i'lipels  Ills  personages  into  the  crimes  which  bring  down 
upon  (heir  ln*a<ls  (he  celestial  vengeance,  of  which  the  Fates 
Slid  the  l*'iirif*s  are  tin*  ministers.  Sophocles  introduced  still 
more  refiiieiiient  into  tragedy,  ami  it  was  principally  by  avoiding 
(In*  drfects  of  his  predecessor, — the  towering  elevation  of  his 
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cxprefMionH  and  the  obscurity  of  hla  thous^hts.  His  hcroei, 
therefore,  are  brought  nearer  to  us,  and  are  more  within  the 
sphere  of  onr  «rym|>atbieH.  They  are,  however,  still  heron^ 
thouf^  not  too  bi^h  to  interest  and  ai^tate  the  feeling.  Tin 
style  of  trnifetly,  thus  lowere<l  by  Sophocles,  bc'came  in  tW 
hands  of  Euripides  the  lang:iia{;e  of  l^int^s  subject  to  hutnia 
frailties,  and  a^tated  by  human  passions.  Of  the  wilder  (^raow 
(the  x*?*T*0  of  -'Eschylus,  of  the  serene  but^majestic  d’npiity 

of  Sophocles,  who  kept  even  the  passions  within  certain  limiti, 
and  is  mildly  pathetic  even  amid  the  most  afRictini^  fortunes  o| 
his  drama,  there  are  hut  few  traces  in  Euripides.  He  proceeded 
by  other  avenues  to  the  heart.  Nature  seems  to  have  denied  bin 
a  sublime  spirit  of  poesy  ;  but  she  ^ave  him  the  key  whidi 
unlocks  all  the  fountains  of  sorrow  and  pity.  He  is  accujied 
(and  Schlec^el  has  reiterated  the  accusation)  of  having  ener¬ 
vated  tragedy.  Hut  he  found  that  heroes  and  demigods  weretoo 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  humanity,  as  they  had  been  portrayed 
by  /Eschylus  and  SophocU^s.  lie,  therefore,  surrenders  then 
to  the  whole  storm  of  the  human  passions  :  they  are  bowed 
down  by  the  same  griefs,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  same  dii- 
tresses  w  hich  prev  ail  throughout  the  wide  scene  of  mortal  sufreriB|. 
Others  have  ohjec'ted  against  him  the  rhetorical  didusion  of  bn 
dialogue,  and  the  sentences  (•yv^^ai)  which  are  profusely  scattered 
over  his  writing.  Hut  he  proposed  to  himself  to  render  the  sta^ei 
school  of  wisdom.  The  philosophy,  therefore,  with  which  bit 
was  tinctured,  (the  system  of  Anaxagoras,)  is  visible  in  bii 
dramas  ;  and  us  the  Athenians  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the•^ 
tificial  clotpience  of  the  so[)hists,  it  was  the  aim  of  Euripid|i, 
who  was  recent  from  the  school  of  Prodicus,  to  fascinate  their 
cars  with  those  rhetorical  blandishments  which  he  soon  fouid 
to  administer  the  highest  gratification  to  that  fastidious  peopk. 

More  might  he  said  upon  this  interesting  subject,  so  intimtlfh 
blended  with  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Greeks.  Vfe 
have  sliglitly  and  hastily  touched  it,  to  point  out  what  we  cooceiv 
to  be  matters  of  curious  and  elegant  elucidation,  which  ought 
to  have  been  omitted  by  theProfessor  in  discourses  addressed  ► 
young  persons,  capable  of  feeling  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  tn* 
gediuns.  We  are  admonished,  however,  that  we  have  alreatl! 
ficceded  the  limits  of  our  article  by  dilating  too  much  on  so  intttl 
successive  topics,  as  they  were  presented  to  us. 

Singula  dum  capli  circumvectaraur  amore. 

W'e  must,  therefore,  omit  all  notice  of  several  subjeett  ofdi’ 
<|ui»iuoii  equally  important  in  this  comprehensive  course  of  Lb^* 
tures,  and  take  our  leave  of  the  work  with  a  few  final  obserti* 
tious. 

it  would  be  captious  and  f>etulant  criticism,  to  deny  it 
praise  of  considerable  learning  and  talent.  But  the  Lectures  artlf* 
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although  spct*chlrs8,  insenkihic,  nud  reduced  to  ihe  Btnge  of  If. 
bility.  A  iiiiall  (|iinntity  of  li(]uid  was  given  him,  after  which  heei* 
pired.  Hy  his  side  was  found  a  pocket  book  and  pencil,  with  wkidi 
he  had  contrived  to  keep  a  daily  journal  of  hit  tuH'erings,  and  in  whidi 
he  had  persevered  till  the  *2i>th  of  September.  He  begins  by  girii^ 
an  account  of  himself,  and  states  that  he  was  a  res()cctable  trade»niu. 
poss4‘K»ing  u  good  property,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  mii. 
fortune  and  villainy  ;  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  d 
starving  himself  to  death,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  commitliD^ 
suicide,  as  because  he  was  unable  to  procure  w  ork  ;  that  he  had  b 
vain  offered  himself  ns  a  soldier,  and  was  too  proud  to  apply  to  uq* 
feeling  relations.  Tfiis  note  is  dated  the  Ifilh,  which  day  he  hadetn. 
ployed  in  constructing  a  little  hut  of  bushes  and  leaves.  On  the  17th, 
lie  complains  of  suffering  much  from  cold,  and  in  his  journal  of  tbr 
IHth,  he  mentions  having  suffered  from  intolerable  thirst,  to  oppetie 
which,  fie  had  licked  the  dew’  from  tlie  surrounding  vegetables.  On 
the  l?()ih,  he  found  a  small  piece  of  coin,  and  with  great  difficult 
reached  an  inn  w  here  he  purchased  a  bottle  of  beer.  The  beer  failed 
however,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  his  strength  was  so  reduced,  that 
he  took  three  hours  to  accomplish  the  distance  hack,  about  two  milei 
On  the  *i‘2nd,  he  discovered  a  spring  of  w  ater  ;  but,  though  tormeoted 
with  thirst,  the  agony  which  the  cold  water  produced  in  his  stonaich, 
excited  vomiting  and  convulsions.  The  li3th  made  ten  days  since  hr 
had  taken  any  food  but  beer  and  a  little  water.  During  the  time  be 
had  not  slept  at  all.  On  the  l^btli,  he  complains  of  his  feet  beio^ 
dead,  and  of  being  distracted  hy  thirst.  He  was  too  weak  to  crsvi 
to  the  spring,  and  yet  dreadfully  susceptible  of  suffering.  The  29lb 
of  September,  w  as  the  last  day  on  whicli  he  made  any  memoranduiiL’ 

This  anecdote,  highly  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  and  still  more  so  as  a  moral  iircideiit,  is  made  the  ground* 
work  of  a  very  touching  narrative,  given  in  the  form  of  a  seriei 
of  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  wretched  snflerer.  It  (l^ 
scribes  his  love,  his  happy  nuptials,  his  conjugal  happinesi. 
the  infidelily  of  his  wife,  his  revenge  on  her  sc'ducer,  her  peni¬ 
tence  ami  death,  the  suhseipient  loss  of  liis  children,  theru’utof 
his  utVair.s,  the  iinkindness  of  his  former  friends,  want,  shame, 
hunger,  despair — all  the  elements  of  human  misery  in  no  im¬ 
possible  comhiniition.  And  the  tale  is  told  with  so  little  seoti- 
mental  aggravation,  and  in  language  so  natural,  somctiinei 
homel),  that  it  almost  beguiles  the  reader  into  a  conviction  of 
its  literal  authenticity.  And  this  feeling  is,  we  think,  nccetsary 
to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  horrors  of  the  recital.  ‘  If 

*  could,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  that  famous  ])assagc  io  b* 

Holy  Hying,’'  *  from  one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven  etpf 

*  how  many  men  and  women  at  ibis  inunieni  be  fainting  sa^ 

‘  d)iiig  for  want  of  bread - .’  \Vc  know  that  such  ca»«i** 

llt  ury  Schulze,  in  utost,  if  not  all  of  its  details,  are  of  batlM 
frequent  recunence,  and  that  the  tale,  therefore,  is  aubstantiaVl 
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true.  At  the  same  time,  the  impression  made  by  the  perusal 
\^uulii  be  simply  paintiil,  were  it  not  for  the  softcDe<l  hj;ht  in 
Mhicli  pt>eiry  exhibits  the  trai^ic  realities  ot'  life,  so  as  to  com- 
uiuuicjie  a  picturesque  interest  to  objects  the  most  unsightly 
n*>()irm;r.  i’rietl  by  this  test,  this  deeply  tragic  narrative 
uiU'*!  be  admitted,  w  hatever  he  its  faults,  to  be  poetry. 

‘  The  eldest  now  her  alphabet  could  say, 

And  kneel,  and  join  her  little  hands  to  pray 
'i'hat  (iod  papa,  mamma,  and  self  would  bless, 

And  in  a  few  small  words  her  wants  express. 

'fhe  next  dear  fading  by  himself  could  stand  ; 

Nay.  round  the  garden  with  his  sister's  hand 
Could  trot  ;  four  teeth,  and  five  gooil  words  had  he. 

When  a  third  nursling  smiled  upon  my  knee. 

1  loved  them,  for  they  all  resembled  her, 

'i'heir  clearest  mother  —  —  — 

‘  A  more  accommodating,  pleasant  man 
I  never  yet  had  known.  Propose  what  plan 
We  might,  and  he  agreed  to  it.  He’d  play 
/\iul  prattle  with  the  children  half  tlie  day. 

Ami  al  our  evening  fire  how  well  he’d  quote 
The  touching  tale,  or  clieerful  anecdote. 

Which  he  had  gathered  in  the  last  campaign 

Me  fought  in  Pgypt,  Italy,  or  Spain  ! 

t>r  join  my  Constance  in  some  song  the  loved. 

And  then  commend  what  he  hud  first  improved  ; 

Or  take  the  book,  and  read  instead  of  me  ; 

Or  favorite  lintMi  recite  from  memory. 

This  constant  round  of  little  pleasing  arts 
In  our  new  inmate,  quite  engaged  our  hearts  : 

We  took  him  to  us  almost  like  a  brother, 

y\iul  blessed  the  day  that  brought  us  near  each  other.* 

•  «  •  •  • 

*  I  first  observed  tliat  our  domestic  prayers 
Were  not  so  regular.  'I'be  Iiousebold  cares 
Seemed  irksome  too ;  and  in  the  shop  of  late, 
riie  customers  were  often  left  to  wait, 
file  children's  faces  w'ere  not  kept  so  clean. 

Nor  frocks  so  neat  and  while  as  they  had  been  : 

And  Constance  too  be^an  at  home  to  wear 
A  tawdry  gown  and  discontented  air. 
l*or  the  first  time  she  sliglitcti  ray  caress. 

And  haunted  public  placets,  and  loved  dress: 

Was  happy  only  when  away  from  me. 

And  most  so  in  Von  Kuhlrnan’s  company.’ 

I  his  is  minute  and  accurate  painting  :  the  colouring  solwr 
rmlily.  Hut  the  narration  of  the  manner  in  whiidi  hr  irat-lied 
'1  'illain  nluMi  he  tied,  rejiroarhe<l  him  with  his  hasmaas,  and 
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left  him  nii>orfthly  wcmiuifd,  is  ijivon  in  which  !»oQe. 

ttniCH  partakes  more  of  litoral  truth  und  force  than  of  poetkij 
propriety.  We  could  have  wished  that  one  expression  at  lent 
had  been  suppressed.  The  dealh-heci  of  the  wife  will  remind  tbt 
reader,  of  Crahhe’s  Sir  Owen  Dale.  It  is,  however,  no  second, 
hand  copy  of  nature. 

‘  She  .sal  up  in  her  bed  arrayed  in  while; 

I  never  saw  so  henutiful  a  sight. 

Or  HO  affecting.  Kre  tlie  door  I  erosseil. 

One  boding  look  rnforined  me  all  was  lost. 

On  her  fair  cheek  appeared  the  hectic  bloom, 

And  in  her  eye  the  walcbfire  of  the  tomb  ; 

And  an  unearthly  radiance  in  her  air 
Hes(>okc  her  journeying  from  a  world  of  care.’ 

She  dies, — his 

*  dimmed,  degraded,  ruined  All,’ — 

and  the  state  of  iniiul  into  which  this  event  plunges  him,  is  well 
imagined,  although  the  language  ill  accords  with  the  suppoied 
cliaracter  of  the  suicide. 

‘  Oh  !  ’twas  a  lieavy  time  of  mist  and  gloom  ! 

My  thoughts  were  mostly  groping  iu  the  tomb, 

Ilusv  willi  tilings  obscene — worms,  bones,  and  clay, 
(’oriiiis  and  shrouds, — and  would  not  turn  away. 

My  spirit  was  cooped  up;  iny  views  were  chained 
Down  to  mortality.  1  never  gained 
One  glimpse  of  (iod  or  Heaven;  I  breathed  no  prayer; 
Nor  thought  of  meeting  her  I  loved  elsewhere. 

Chastised  bui  not  corrected,  tlicrc  I  stood, 

In  sullen,  stupid,  unrelenting  mood  : 

No  humhlings  felt,  no  reformation  planned  ; 

Kissed  not  the  rod  ns  in  a  halher’s  hand; 

Hut  o’er  my  loss  still  brooded  and  complained. 

And  slighti'd  every  comfort  tliat  remained. 

But  ah  !  my  spirit  from  its  trance  awoke  ! 

A  second  thuiulcrhult  upon  me  hniku. 

“  'fiiy  cliihl  is  dying,”  smote  upon  my  ear. — 

My  child  !  my  cliild  !*— 


The  chief  ditVicidty  which  tlie  poet  has  to  surmount  in  » 
fancy  piece  of  this  di^cription,  (for  a  faiicy-picco,  of  course,  it 
ia,)  is  to  ]>reserve  a  perfect  haru  oiiy  in  the  narration,  so  thattb« 
feelings  and  sentiments  ascrilK'd  to  the  individual  in  the  siircw* 
«ive  stages  of  his  iniserahle  career,  shall  Ik‘  appropriate  not 
only  to  his  imagined  situation,  hut  to  the  character  the  situatloo 
is  flup|K>s(Ml  to  have  induced.  It  is  coinpaiatively  eaajf'^ 
tb«  mind  to  place  itself  in  an  imaginary  situation, — it  is  wbain 
continually  done  tinder  the  simple  operation  of  ho|>e  and  fear  kv 
thow  who  are  no  poets, —  anil,  hy  intensely  dwelling  upon  tliecif* 
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cumstanccM  of  such  a  situation,  to  realise,  iu  a  more  or  l|it  pet^ 
feet  manner,  the  feelings  which  it  would  occasion.  VThat  We 
hive  actually  felt  iu  circumstances  bearing  the  faintest  analogy 
to  the  imaginary  ones,  is  sunficient  to  supply  the  fancy  with  a 
hint  to  work  upon  ;  and,  by  multiplying  that  feeling,  as  it  were, 
bv  each  additional  circumstance  of  aggravation,  wc  seem  to  our- 
jielves  to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  what  it  would  amount  to  in  the 
given  predicament.  Hut  to  imagine  the  moral  effect  that  shall 
be  produced  on  either  one’s  own  mind,  or  on  that  of  another,  by 
physical  suffering,  is  a  far  dilTerent  effort.  To  conceive,  not  of 
feelings,  but  of  the  effect  of  those  feelings  on  (he  character,  and 
to  embody  that  character  in  a  distinct  personal  subsistence,  bear¬ 
ing  no  resemblance  to  our  present  self  cxci'pt  in  the  com¬ 
mon  attributes  of  liiimanity, — and  to  make  that  ideal  being  think, 
tnd  speak,  and  act  in  a  way  foreign  from  our  own  feelings,  but 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  character  with  which  we  have  invested 
him, — this  is  the  triumph  of  imagination.  This  is  what  81iak- 
»^)eare  pre-eminently  lias  done.  This  is  what  Lord  Byron,  with 
all  \\\s  great  powers,  cannot  do.  The  language  of  the  imaginary 
recital  in  the  jiroent  poem,  is,  in  many  passages,  extremely 
natural  and  pathetic,  hut,  as  a  whole,  (lie  temper  in  which  it  is 
given,  does  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  gloomy,  degraded,  dc- 
'ipairing  being  who  could  resolve  on  such  a  death.  One  rather 
ifiiagini^s  as  his  portrait,  Spenser’s  fine  personification  of  Dc- 
vpair, — the 

*  —  cursed  man  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 

Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind  ; 

His  greasy  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Disordered  hung  about  his  shoulders  round. 

And  hid  his  face  ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Looked  deadly  dull,  and  stared  os  astound ; 

His  raw  bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine, 

Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws  as  he  did  never  dine.’ 

(’rabbi*  wmih!  probably  have  thrown  into  the  |>ortrait  of 
Henry  Scliult/.e  a  gleam  of  insanity  ;  and  this  would  not  only 
have  In  iglitened  (lie  effect,  hut  would  have  given  propriety  to 
*be  whole  description,  as  strictly  in  character.  Lord  Byron 
^oubl  have  made  a  Manfred  of  him  ;  nor  would  he  have  let  slip 
die  opportunity  of  putting  into  his  mouth,  aoiiic  fine,  terrific, 
pbrenzied  railing  at  human  nature.  Yet  neither,  perbapt, 
^ould  have  produced  so  pleasing  a  poem,  deficient  as  it  it  in 
»<nct  dramatic  propriety,  as  Henry  SchuUxe. 

(^f  the  iH'coiid  |KMMii,  the  Author  says  that  it 

‘  o  likewise  in  some  degree  founded  on  fact,  and  offers  an  attempt  to 
.  elon  a  highly  interesting  and  poetical  proccas  of  thought  and  ftel- 
which  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  before  seen  exhibitod  tt 
in  veric.  It  will,  perhaps,  in  parts  remind  the  render  of  Ummo 
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left  him  miserably  wounded,  is  ^iven  in  1un!^ap;e  which  some.  I 
litnea  partakes  more  of  literal  truth  and  force  than  of  poeth^  ■ 
profmety.  We  could  have  wished  that  one  expression  at  letit  I 
had  been  suppressetl.  The  deatli-hetl  of  the  wife  will  remind  tla  I 
rewder,  of  Crabbe’s  Sir  Owen  Dale.  It  is,  however,  nosecood.  I 
hand  copy  of  nature.  ■ 

*  She  !*at  up  in  her  bed  arrayed  in  while ;  ■ 

I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  sight,  I 

Or  so  affecting.  Ere  the  door  I  crossetl,  ■ 

One  boding  look  mfonned  me  all  was  lost. 

On  her  fair  cheek  appeared  the  hectic  bloom, 

And  in  her  eye  the  watchfire  of  the  tomb ; 

And  an  unearthly  radiance  in  her  air 
Bespoke  her  journeying  from  a  world  of  care.' 

She  dies, — bis 

‘  dimmed,  degraded,  ruined  All,* — 

and  the  state  of  mind  into  which  this  event  plunges  him,  is  well 
imagined,  although  the  language  ill  accords  with  the  supposed 
character  of  the  suicide. 

*  Oh  !  ’twas  a  heavy  time  of  mist  and  gloom  ! 

My  thoughts  were  mostly  groping  in  the  tomb, 

Bu^’  with  things  obscene — worms,  bones,  and  clay, 

Coffins  and  shrouds, — and  would  not  turn  away. 

My  spirit  was  cooped  up ;  my  views  were  chained 
Down  to  mortality.  1  never  gained  ! 

One  glimpse  of  (iod  or  Heaven ;  1  breathed  no  prayer ; 

Nor  thought  of  meeting  her  1  loved  elsewhere. 

Chastised  but  not  corrected,  there  1  stood, 

In  sullen,  stupid,  unrelenting  mood  : 

No  humblings  fell,  no  reformation  planned  ; 

Kissed  not  the  rod  as  in  n  Father's  hand; 

But  o'er  my  loss  still  brooded  and  complained. 

And  slighted  every  comfort  Uiat  remained. 

But  ah  !  my  spirit  from  its  trance  awoke  ! 

A  second  thunderbolt  u|>on  me  broke. 

“  Thy  child  is  dying,"  smote  upon  my  ear.-—* 

My  child  !  niy  child  !*— 

The  chief  difficulty  which  the  poet  has  to  aunnount  in  t 
fancy -piece  of  this  di*scription,  (for  a  fancy-piece,  of  course,  it 
it,)  in  to  ])reserve  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  narration,  so  that  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  ascribeil  to  the  individual  in  the  siiccet* 
sive  stages  of  his  miserable  career,  shall  be  appropriate  not 
only  to  bis  imagined  situation,  hut  to  the  character  the  situatloD 
if  fluppostMl  to  have  induced.  It  is  comparatively  easy'it^ 
tbe  mind  to  plac*e  itself  in  an  imaginary  situation, — it  is  wbatv 
oontinually  done  under  the  simple  operation  of  ho}>e  and  fear  by 
(bone  who  tre  no  poets, —  and,  by  intensely  dwelling  upon  tliecir- 
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eumstances  of  such  a  situation,  to  realiie,  in  a  more  or 
feet  mtniier,  tlie  feelings  which  it  would  occasion.  What  we 
hive  actually  felt  in  circumstances  bearing  the  faintest  analogy 
(0  the  imaginary  ones,  is  sufficient  to  sunply  the  fancy  wiUi  a 
hint  to  work  upon  ;  and,  by  multiplying  that  feeling,  aa  it  were, 
by  each  additional  circumstance  of  aggravation,  we  seem  to  our* 
iflves  to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  what  it  would  amount  to  In  the 
given  predicament.  Hut  to  imagine  the  moral  effect  that  shall 
be  produced  on  either  one's  own  mind,  or  on  that  of  another,  by 
physical  suffering,  is  a  far  different  effort.  To  conceive,  not  of 
feelings,  but  of  the  effect  of  those  feelings  on  the  character,  and 
to  embody  til  at  character  in  a  distinct  personal  subsistence,  bear¬ 
ing  no  resemblance  to  our  present  self  except  in  the  com¬ 
mon  attributes  of  humanity, — and  to  make  that  ideal  being  think, 
ind  speak,  and  act  in  a  way  foreign  from  our  own  feelings,  but 
strictly  a|)propriate  to  the  character  with  which  we  have  invested 
him, — this  is  the  triumph  of  imagination.  This  is  what  Shak- 
speare  pre-eminently  has  done.  This  Is  what  Liord  Byron,  with 
ill  his  great  powers,  cannot  do.  The  language  of  the  imaginary 
recital  in  the  present  poem,  is,  in  many  passages,  extremely 
natural  and  pathetic,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  temper  in  which  it  is 
given,  does  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  gloomy,  degraded,  de¬ 
spairing  being  who  could  resolve  on  such  a  deathi  One  rather 
imagines  as  his  portrait,  Spenser's  fine  personification  of  De* 
iptir, — the 

*  —  cursed  roan  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 

Musing  full  sadly  in  hia  sullen  mind  ; 

His  greasy  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Disordered  hung  about  his  shoulders  round, 

And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Looked  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound ; 

His  raw  bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine, 

Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws  as  he  did  never  dine.* 

Crabbe  would  probably  have  thrown  into  the  |>ortrait  of 
Henry  Scinilt/e  a  gleam  of  insanity ;  and  this  would  not  only 
have  lieightened  the  effect,  but  would  have  given  propriety  to 
the  whole  description,  as  strictly  in  character.  Lord  Byron 
Would  have  made  a  Manfred  of  him  ;  nor  would  he  have  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  putting  into  his  mouth,  some  fine,  terrific, 
phrenzied  railing  at  human  nature.  Yet  neither,  perhaps, 
would  have  produced  so  pleasing  a  poem,  deficient  as  it  is  in 
•trict  dramatic  propriety,  as  Henry  Schultze. 

Of  the  second  poem,  the  Author  says  that  it 

*  is  likewise  in  some  degree  founded  on  fact,  and  offers  an  attempt  to 
devdo|)  a  highly  interesting  and  poetical  process  of  thought  Md  fed- 
which  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  before  seen  *  exhibited  St 
in  verse.  It  will,  perhaps,  in  parts  remind  the  render  .of  those 
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paft^aget  of  Coirpcr*t  extraordinary  **  Memoir  of  his  own  etriy 
Life/’  in  which  he  delineates  the  workings  of  his  heart  and  miftd 
under  strong  religious  excitement.  The  Author  by  no  means  pledges 
himself  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  religious  emotions  thert 
exhibited.*  It  is  enough  for  him  that  such  emotions  frequently  exist,  utii 
therefore  afford  a  legitimate  subject  for  poetical  description.* 

The  Savoyard  is  considerably  the  longest  and  the  laost 
finished  |)oein  of  the  two.  In  this,  (he  Author  has  put  forth 
all  his  powers,  and  has  displayed  much  originality  as  well 
as  vigour  of  imagination,  and  |HM>tical  skill.  The  Introductory 
lines,  by  the  solemnity  of  their  character,  ajipropriately  sme 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  (he  tale  itself.  It  opens  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  little  picture. 

‘  Years  now  have  fleeted,  since  I  rambled, 

A  lonely  stranger,  in  the  land 
Where  losel  Pleasure  long  has  gambolled. 

With  sister  Folly  hand  in  hand ; 

And  still  surviving  change  and  chance. 

Writes  shame  upon  thy  forehead,  France. 

And  there  1  heard, — 1  liear  it  yet, — 

A  tale  my  soul  can  ne’er  forget. 

Deep  on  my  thrilling  brain  ’twas  then 
Fngraved,  as  with  an  iron  pen ; 

And  comes  at  every  vacant  hour 
With  all  its  first  o’erwhelming  power. 

Long  have  1  felt,  I  scarce  know  why, 

A  wish  to  tell  it  ere  I  die.' 

*  One  Autumn’s  eve,  the  setting  day 
Upon  a  dreary  moorland  found  me, 

Alone,  and  weary,  and  astray, 

And  nought  wnth  'sense  or  speech  around  me. 

In  vain  my  way-worn  steed  I  spurred, 

Or  guide  or  shelter  to  descry : 

The  Mmistling  breeze  or  startling  bird 
Was  all  that  met  the  ear  or  eye. 

And  now  the  sun  descending  fast 
O’er  the  long  waste  has  look’d  his  last; 

And  in  his  parting  purple  beam 
The  scattered  grey-stuncs  round  me  gleam. 

The  upland  pool  is  crimson’d  o’er; 

And  the  old  cross,  with  lichen  hoar, 

Far  to  the  westward,  lone  and  high, 

Stands  in  relief  against  the  sky. 

At  last  the  whole  it  passed  from  sight. 

And  leaves  me  to  the  lonely  night.’  ' 

A  feeble  ray  breaking  on  the  darkness,  directs  him  to  a  littk 
hut,  from  the  roaster  of  which  he  meets  with  a  hospitable  reeep* 
lion,  tende^d 
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*  with  an  air  and  grace 
That  suited  ill  so  rough  a  place. 

Of  middle  age  he  teemed :  and  though  ‘ 

His  lucks  were  sprinkled  o*er  with  snow, 

Flit  step  was  hrm  and*  full  of  tone,  • 

And  mind  through  all  his  features  shone. 

Grief  he  had  felt;  his  cheek,  his  brow 
Told  this ;  but  all  was  over  now  ; 

And  Resignation  in  its  stead. 

Her  moonlight  stillness  o’er  them  shed. 

Passions  had  raged  :  Remorse;  Despair,  >  « 

Had  waved  their  wildest  banners  there; 

Rut  better  influence  shaded  down 
Each  sterner  look,  each  darker  frown, 

And  lefl  his  features  more  serenct 
More  calm,  than  if  they  ne'er  hod  been. 

In  all  he  said  and  did,  ’twas  shewn 
He  better  days  and  scenes  had  known, 

And  much  had  felt,  and  much  had  learned. 

Where  man  is  busiest;  but  had  turned 
From  life’s  vain  bustle,  sick  and  tired, 

And  now  to  loRier  joys  aspired. 

For  he  was  now  a  man  of  prayer. 

Of  altered  views,  and  meekened  air. 

To  other  aims  and  feelings  given. 

His  help  in  God,  his  hope  in  heaven,’ 

To  his  visiter,  tvhen  free  converse  had  conciliated  his  confi- 
'ItMia*,  tile  recluse  discloses  his  fearful  history.  Born  in  wild  8a- 
>oy,  the  child  of  a  pious  mother,  he  was  trained  to  the  love  of 
virtue  and  of  freedom,  and  grew  up  a  youthful  enthusiast,  ardent, 
'iuiguine,  and  fearless.  Just  as  he  touched  on  manhood, 

- «  the  fires  that  long  were  nursed 

In  goaded  France’s  boiling  veins. 

In  blazing  fury  forth  had  burst, 

To  light  the  desperate  to  her  plains. 

The  magic  pencil  of  Rousseau  . 

Threw  glory  round  their  darkest  aims,  i 
And  made  severer  spirits  glow 

With  half  his  own  enthusiast  flames. 

Beneath  his  all-distorting  pen, 

The  wrong  was  right,  the  false  was .  true ; 

Foul  license  seem’d  the  rights  of  men, 

And  madness  wore  a  sober  hue. 

Wild  Anarchy  Jookr  Freedom’s  guise. 

And  SentimeDt  Religion’s  name ; 

And  Lust  unveiled  her  gloating  eyes,  f 
And  walked  abroad  o’er  fear' and  shame.' 

•  .  \  t  !  f 

vEacii  better  trait,  each  brighter  hue  -  / 

Were  all  that  met  our  stripling’s  view  ;  , 
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High  liberty*!  roniantic  cause* 

To  right  a  nation's  trampled  laws* 

To  bow  the  head  of  tyrant  pride* 

Cast  superstition's  cliahis  aside* 

To  do*  to  triumph*  to  inherit* 

The  claims  of  self'a&serting  merit; —  t 

'Fhese  were  the  dazzling  meteor  lighu* 

That  lured  him  from  his  native  heights*  \ 

His  simple  home,  bis  mother’s  care*  | 

To  scenes  of  treason*  blood,  despair/  I 

*  Soon  with  the  democratic  band* 


He  pledged  the  mutual  vow  and  hand; 

And  shared  their  counsels  and  their  toils* 

Their  arms*  their  triumphs*  crimes*  and  spoils. 

True*  what  he  witness^  day  by  day* 

Soon  chased  his  golden  dreems  away ; 

As  under  freedom’s  specious  name* 

He  traced  dark  passion’s  selfish  aim* 

Ambition*  vengeance,  thirst  of  blood* 

And  Avarice  in  her  meanest  mooil. 

True*  he  disdained*  he  loathed  at  first ; 

Yet  found  his  fetters  hard  to  burst: 

His  Rubicon  of  guilt  was  passed* 

His  choice  was  made*  his  die  was  cast. 

With  spirit  moveless  from  its  end* 

With  heart  that  breaks*  but  will  not  bend* 

Once  launched  on  that  impetuous  stream* 

A  base  retreat  was  not  for  him; 

But  he  must  ride  the  onward  wave 
To  port  or  wreck*~succe88  or  grave. 

The  hope  of  glory*  fear  of  shame* 

Still  roused  ambition’s  failing  dame* 

Still  goaded  on  his  aickening  heart. 

In  each  dark  scene  to  bear  its  part; 

Till  on  he  rushed  in  desperate  zeal* 

And  left  no  pause  to  think  or  feel* 

But  sought  to  lose*  in  guilt’s  excess* 

Of  guilt  the  sting  and  consciousness.  > 

Nor  failed  he.  Conscience*  often  scorned* 

At  length  no  more  addressed  or  warned. 

In  his  black  trade  he  mended  fast, 

Nay*  found  his  joy  in  it  at  last. 

Of  all  that  dealt  in  shrieks  and  blood* 

The  readiest  partizan  he  stood; 

And,  through  the  Reign  of  Terror*  none 
Could  boast  more  wreaths  than  he  had  won* 

And  pluck’d,  all  wet  with  gore  and  tears* 

From  husbands’*  brothers’*  lathers’  biers.’ 

The  liorronj  of  the  dungeon*  the  scaffold*  and  Uic  battle-pWi** 
•re  represented  as  having  tbriiicd  part  of  the  terrible  recital. 
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•  Himself  had  seen  one  beauteous  spot*  ’ 

With  all  its  inmates,  thus  o'ertbrown. 

It  lived, — it  was, — and  it  was  not, 

Ere  twice  the  Sun  had  o*er  it  Bown! 

There,  peaceful  homes,  on  hill  of  green. 

Shone  sweetly  through  the  evening  air; 

And  kine  and  browzing  sheep  were  seen» 

And  townsfolk  sauntering  here  and  there. 

The  setting  sun  went  down  upon 
A  busy  scene  of  glee  and  toil, 

Where  towers  and  spires  shot  up  like  Bre^ 

Illumined  by  his  parting  smile. 

From  chimney  white,  in  golden  light. 

The  curling  smoke  was  upward  borne  : 

That  town  in  evening’s  sky  shone  bright, 

As  virgin  on  her  bridal  morn. 

Ah !  little  deemed  that  glittering  toWn, 

As  her  evening  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear. 

As  the  sun  to  her  shepherd’s  pipe  went  down. 

What  ruthless  foes  were  hovering  near ! 

That  lovely  town,  ere  midnight  tolled. 

Bathed  the  broad  heaven  in  bloody  light; 

And  shout  and  shriek  confusedly  rolled. 

Pierced  from  her  streets  the  ear  of  night. 

Were  seen,  from  wondering  plains  below. 

Red,  naked  rafters  blazing  there, 

W'ild  forms  careering  to  and  fro. 

And  swords  thick  flashing  through  the  glare. 

At  morn,  black  ruins  shewed  the  place  ,  «. 

Where  shone  that  town  in  evening  pride; 

There  living  thing  no  eye  could  trace, 

Nor  sound  nor  murmur  ear  descried; 

Save  where,  in  one  tall  lonely  tower, 

A  clock  still  went  and  wailed  on  high. 

And  rung  unheard  the  dreary  hour 
To  echoing  walls,  and  wind,  and  sky.* 

We  must  make  room  for  the  equally  graphic  deacription  of 
a  scene  of  kindred  horror — the  noycuie;  the  fatal  barge  gliding 
at  midnight  down  the  drifting  tide,  bearing 

— *  within  her  crowded  womb. 

At  once  their  prison  and  their  tomb. 

Her  human  cargo  to  the  deep. 

The  fisher  on  the  distant  shore. 

That  spreads  his  nets  along  the  steep, 

Heart  one  shrill  stifled  cry,— >do  morcr— > 

One  sudden  plunge.— ’Tia  not  the  cry 
Of  the  wild  curlew  in  the  midnight  sky; 

’Til  not  the  plunge  of  the  ftea*dog,  keeping  ^ 

Hit  giant  sports  i^ile  the  world  ii  sleeping. 

A  stranger,  drearier  sound  than  these  ^ 

Kolli  there  along  the  far,  dark  icai. 
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The  conscious  stars  the  rest  must  tell, 

Aud  the  winds  that  sing  their  funeral  knell  ;  ' 

And  the  big  green  wave  that  slowly  rolls 
O’er  twice  two  hundred  buried  souls.* 

At  length,  the  master* demon,  Robespierre,  is  arrested  ii 
the  midst  of  his  Satanic  reign,  and  the  *  Savoyard*  l>ecomn 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  party.  He  is  dragged  ^ith  hit 
fellow  victims  to  prison, 

*  mid  yell  and  shout, 

To  wait  the  doom  they  dare  not  doubt.* 

Here,  the  mind  which  hud  fuced  death  in  every  frantic  fono, 
is  made  to  quail  and  shudder  at  his  slow  and  measured  approach. 
In  the  dreary  pause  which  ensues,  the  simple  scenes  of  boyhood, 
his  native  hills,  his  lyother,  rush  on  bis  reinembrauce,  and  the 
guilty  interval  unfolds  itself  to  his  review  in  all  its  atrocity.  Amid 
the  agonies  of  fear,  suspense,  and  remorse,  he  is  compelled  to 
join  in  *  the  ghastly  mirth,  the  desperate  glee’  of  his  reckless 
companions,  while  he  loathes  their  revelry,  and  longs  fur,  yet 
dreads,  the  still  and  stagnant  solitude  of  the  tomb  as  tbit 
which,  |)erhaps,  may  not  be  an  eternal  sleep.  In  this  stite 
of  mind,  he  dreams  one  night,  that  he  dies,  that  his  consciom 
body  is  consigned  to  the  clay,  and  that  at  length  the  sound  d 
the  last  trumpet  breaks  upon  his  slumber,  and  summons  him  to 
meet  his  doom.  The  dream  is  very  vividly  described,  and  with 
awful  propriety.  Its  terrible  details  are  such  as  the  conscience 
has  not  unfrequently  called  up  to  the  imagination  of  the  sinner 
in  the  visions  of  the  night  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and 
the  recollection  of  which  has  made  him  tremble,  like  tbe 
Assyrian  monarch  at  the  hand- writing,  in  the  midst  of  his  re¬ 
velry.  The  ])risoner  wakes  with  the  tierce  energy  of  his  emo¬ 
tions,  yet  scarcely  knowing  in  which  world  he  wakes.  Wchife 
not  room  to  insert  the  description  which  follows,  of  his  phren- 
zied  despair:  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  painted  from  the  life; 
it  has,  at  least,  all  the  force  of  truth.  With  laugh  and  jeit, 
his  fellows  press  around  him,  and,  reading  his  inward  agony, 
mock  at  his  sufferings.  One  only  wish  engrosses  him — 

‘  To  live !  on  any  terms  to  live.* 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  succeed,  without  bk 
being  conscious  of  the  change,  without  his  closing  his  eyes  is 
sleep.  He  hopes  that  his  throbbing  brain  may  fail,  but  bit 
‘  sober  senses  would  not  set.* 

‘  “  I  was  a  public  acorn ;  they  came, 

And  look’d,  and  laugh*d  upon  me  there ; 

Yet  fell  1  not  offence,  nor  abame. 

Nor  wrath  ;  no,  nought  but  stark  despair. 
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I  took  no  pains  tbcir  eye  to  shun, 

Felt  no  desire  their  taunts  to  quell; 

Such  pluy thins  moods  were  not  for  one 
Who  sat  upon  the  brink  of  Hell.*'* 

W’c  now  arrive  ut  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  talc;  the 
sudden  transition  wliich  is  represented  as  takiiitl^  place  iu  the 
mind  of  the  prisoned,  from  utter  darkness  and  despair  to  hope 
and  joy,  and  that  without  any  visible  means,  or  any  chaiif^  in 
his  external  circniiistances.  The  possibility  of  such  a  transi¬ 
tion  will  not  be  questioned  even  by  those  who  would  l»e 
disposed  to  resolve  such  a  fact,  occur  ting  in  real  life,  into 
purely  physical  causes ;  and  its  possibility,  or  rather,  its 
accordance  with  well  known  and  accredited  facts,  beings  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  Author  had  a  ^ood  right  to  introduce  the  circum¬ 
stance  into  his  tale,  without  being  committed  to  any  theological 
or  physiological  opinion  on  the  subject.  And  as  he  seems  to 
waive  the  question  as  to  the  correctness  and  origin  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  motions  exhibited,  we  arc  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
needless  discussion.  In  reference  to  the  ease  of  Cowper,  we 
have  expressed  our  sentiments  much  at  large  in  reviewing 
the  “  Memoir  alluded  to  *;  and  to  that  article  we  wisli  to  refer 
our  readers  for  the  best  commentary  we  can  offer  on  moral  phe- 
iioiueiit  of  this  very  interesting  description. 

I 

***  But  Heaven  had  glfls  for  sinful  men 
I  little  knew  or  thought  of  then ; 

And  on  my  night  of  fear  and  sin 
A  ray  of  peace  at  last  broke  in: 

A  blessed,  bright,  benignant  ray, 

The  herald  of  eternal  day. 

In  this  dark  dotage  as  I  sate, 

Wrapt  up  in  my  approaching  fate, 

A  message  readi'd  me — whence,  or  how, 

I  knew  not  then,  1  know  not  now; 

Unless  some  angel  in  his  flight. 

Touched  by  my  dark  and  piteous  plight,  r 

Transgressed  the  bounds  he  was  assigned,  r- 

Aud  dropped  it*  on  my  sullen  mind. 

But  there  it  was,  as  clear  and  bright 
As  if  transcribed  in  lines  of  light. 

It  fixed  and  filled  my  inward  eye. 

And  made  my  heart  run  o'er  wiih  joy. 

That  blessed  truth,  that  heavenly  strain,  , 

My  soul  and  it  ne*er  part  again. 

1*11  spend  on  it  roy  latest  breath, 

And  hug  it  in  the  arms  of  death  ; 
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ni  bear  it  to  the  Judgement- seat* 

And  cast  it  down  at  Jetui*  feet ; 

It  there  shall  be  my  only  plea: 

For  Oh,  it  tells  my  Judge,  that  He 
Upon  the  cross  vouchsafed  to  die. 

To  save  from  Hell  such  fiends  as  I !  \ 

***  Yes,  it  was  true,  my  Saviour  died  * 

To  rescue  roan  from  sin  and  woe. 

My  heart  at  once  the  truth  applied, 

And  could  not,  would  not  let  it  go»  . 

I  felt  it  was  roy  last  lorn  hope; 

A  stay  to  the  lone  shipwreck’d  given ; 

And  grasped  it  with  a  drowning  grope. 

As  sent  to  me  direct  from  Heaven. 

In  confirmation,  word  on  word 

Hose  sweetly  too  from  memory's  store; 

Truths  which  in  other  days  I  heard. 

But  never  knew  their  worth  before. 


Lodged  by  a  pious  mother’s  care 

In  the  j^oung  folds  of  thought  and  sense. 

Like  fire  in  fimt,  they  slumbered  there, 

Till  anguish  struck  them  bright  from  thence* 

The  beacon  lights  of  Holy  Writ, 

They  one  by  one  upon  me  stole ;  ■ 

Tlirough  winds  and  waves  my  pathway  ’lit,  i 

And  chased  the  darkness  from  my  soul.’*  * 

He  finds  a  Bible  in  the  fort,  perchance  some  captive^s  who, 
like  him,  bad  found  light  in  his  despair,  now  kept  only  for 
sport.  He  seizes  it,  and  with  trembling  haste  and  hungry  eye, 
ezplores  its  sacred  contents.  There  he  finds  every  hope  of 
mercy  confirmed  by  the  language  of  God  Himself ;  and  i 
state  of  transport  ensues,  in  which  his  prison  becomes  a  home, 
ud  death  loses  all  its  terrors.  ^ 

But  to  my  cell,  I  know  not  how, 

Nor  doom  nor  summons  ever  came. 

They  smiled  upon  me  as  they  passed, 

And  treated  me  as  one  insane. 

'  ^  They  oped  roy  prison  door  at  last, 

And  sent  me  back  to  life  again.*” 

His  new  and  strange  feelings  on  finding  himself  again  at 
large,  are  very  strikingly  delineated.  He  was  prepared  for  deatl^ 
but  not  for  a  return  to  the  business  of  the  world.  Turning  fr^ 
the  scenes  of  his  former  guilt,  be  seeks  his  native  place,  but  finds 
bis  mother  had  died  broken-hearted.  One  day  he  lingers  among 
the  ^ncs  of  his  youth,  and  then  returns  to  hide  himself  in  se¬ 
clusion  and  solitude,  from  the  scorn,  and  the  strife,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world. 
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«  •*  1  sought  at  last  thU  desert  spot* 

And  built  me  here  my  humble  cot; 

And  taught  my  little  farm  to  emilct 
’Mid  the  wild  waste  an  Eden  isle. 

And  here,  amid  my  crops  and  flowerti 
1  muse  away  my  vacant  hours; 

And  kneel  Mneath  the  open  sky. 

And  serve  my  God  at  linerty.”  ’ 

The  copious  extracts  we  have  {;iven  from  this  poem,  will 
render  superfluous  any  more  formal  expression  of  our  opinio  m 
to  its  merits  :  it  will  be  siiflictently  evident,  that  ,we  view  them  aa 
of  no  common  order.  T'o  those  whom  the  citations  have  failed 
powerfully  to  interest,  we  should  address  any  reoommeDdation  of 
Uie  volume  in  vain.  VVe  have,  indeed,  aometimea  heard  it 
brought  against  us  as  reviewers  of  works  of  poetry,  that  we 
are  rather  too  easily  pleaseil;  and  as  a  critic's  acumen  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  to  he  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  his  sensibility 
and  good -nature,  we  are  aware  how  such  a  charge  strikes  at  our 
authority  in  these  matters.  But  we  know  not  how  to  exclude,  in 
pronouncing  upon  a  work  of  imagination,  the  effect  which  it  has 
produced  on  our  own  feelings  ;  and  on  the  most  carefi^l  analysis 
of  them  in  the  present  instance,  after  making  the  amplest  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject,  and  the  sotisfaction 
afforded  by  the  Author’s  purity  of  sentimeot  and  the  indications 
of  his  piety,  we  are  deliberately  convinced,  that  the  pleasure  we 
have  deriv^  from  the  perusal,  is  chiefly  referrible  to. the  quality 
of  his  poetry.  The  minor  poems  are  mere  bagatelles.  The 
*  Infant’s  Address  to  the  departing  Day-Light’  is,  however, 
eitremely  pleasing.  The  volume  is  said  to  be  the  production  of 
a  clergyman.  As  he  has  chosen  to  publish  it  anonymously,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  give  publicity  to  his  name, 
but  we  know  nut  why  he  should  withhold  it. 

Art.  IV.  Vindicta  Hebraica ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  a  Vehicle  of  Revealed  Religion :  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
cent  Strictures  and  Innovations  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy;  and  in  Con¬ 
futation  of  his  Attacks  on  all  preceding  Translations,  and  on  the 
Established  Version  in  particular.  By  Hyman  Hurwits.  Svo. 
pp.  270.  London.  1820. 

Tl/’ITH  the  extraordinary  pretensions  and  peculiar  qoaliflca- 
tions  of  Mr.  Bellamy  as  a  Biblical  translator,  our  readers 
have  already  been  made  acquainted,  in  our  examination  of  bis 
version  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  For  dogmatical  assertions 
and  palpable  contradictions,  for  ludicrous  errors  and  micliievous 
representations,  Mr.  Bellamy  is  altogether  unequalled.  His 
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premium pliuii  liati  already  drawn  down  upon  him  an  abuiidtot 
measure  of  nevere  but  just  and  reasonable  reprehension  ;  fro® 
wliich,  however,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  resolved  to  receive 
no  salutary  impression.  He  is  still,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  most 
accomplished  of  Hebraists  ;  and  he  drives  on  his  translatioD  o( 
the  Bible  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  man  devoted  to  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  least  questionable  necessity  and  benefit. 

Mr.  Hurwitz  will  unite  with  him  all  competent  scholars  ia 
the  opinion,  that  there  is  now  very  little  probability  that,  after 
the  labour  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures,  any  new  doctrines  should  be  discovered*  by  a  Biblicil 
critic.  His  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  shew,  that  Mr. 
Bellamy's  attempt  to  ^ive  a  new  sense  to  various  parts  of  the 
Bible,  is  replete  with  mischief ;  that  the  charfi^es  which  he  hti 
hrou^i^ht  a^inst  precedinc^  translators  and  commentators,  are 
calumnious  ;  that,  while  accusing  others  of  inconsistency,  he  » 
himself  most  inconsistent ;  and  that  his  errors  arc  so  luimerotM 
and  so  gross  ns  most  clearly  to  prove  his  utter  unfitness  for 
the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  These  several  counts  in  the 
indictment  against  Mr.  B.  are  ably  and  satisfactorily  supported 
by  the  evidence  which  he  has  industriously  collected.  I 

It  is  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Hurwitz,  as  a  very  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  publication,  that  ^  he  has  collected  ia 

*  his  work  such  a  mass  of  intidel  objections  against  the  Bible, 

*  ns  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  single  production  of  Deistical 

*  writers ;  and  he  has,  in  most  instances,  attached  a  degree  of 

importance  to  them,  which  they  really  do  not  merit.'  This 

is  a  grievous  fault ;  and  it  exists  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  pages  in  its 
very  excess.  He  has  not  been  sparing  in  selecting  the  choioect 
articles  from  infidel  writers,  and  has  been  not  a  little  ingenioot 
in  giving  them  plausibility.  Some  of  them  are,  probably,  of 
his  own  invention.  .\re  the  abettors  of  unbelief  prepaid  ta 
receive  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  obviating 
all  their  objections,  and  leading  them  as  willing  subjects  ia 
the  triumph  of  truth  ?  If  not,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  be 
inay^  be  found  to  have  confirmed  the  prejudices,  and  strength- 
enecl  tlie  opposition  of  unbelievers  against  the  records  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion. 

Having,  in  some  former  numbers  of  our  work,  examined  Mr. 
Bellamy's  New  Version  at  considerable  length,  we  must  satisfy 
ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  reporting,  that  Mr.  Har- 
witz's  **  Vindicis  Hebraiese,"  though  it  docs  not  contain  any  very 
novel  or  striking  specimens  of  Hebrew  criticism,  furnishes  aoi* 
pie  instances  of  the  strange  blunders  and  gross  blemishes  which 
|H'rvade  the  singular  publication  to  which  it  is  opposed.  ‘ 
cuidiallv  recommend  it  to  the  Biblical  student. 
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Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrsto  Language  re¬ 
specting  the  Communication  of  Power  from  Governing  Verbe, 
and  the  Induction  of  it  into  Verbs  Subordinate,  connected  with 
them.  8vo.  pp.  47.  London. 


use  of  Kali  as  prefixeil  to  the  future  and  preter  tenses 
of  Hebrew  verbs,  and  changing  their  signification  in  re- 
^|ioct  of  time,  to  which  grammarians  have  given  Uic  desig¬ 
nation  of  f  au  cunversive,  is  an  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language 
which  every  expositor  of  its  principles  has  acknowledged  as  • 
diflicuUy,  and  has  attempted  to  explain.  Granville  Sharpes 
rule,  (which,  by  the  way,  was  well  known  before  he  published 
his  illustrations  of  the  usage,)  that  Kaa  prefixed  to  tlio  future 
tense,  converts  it  into  a  preter,  and  nice  oeraa,  affords. no  as- 
sistance  towards  the  solution  of  the  case.  Lowth,  in  his  fif¬ 
teenth  Prelection,  has  offered  some  remarks  on  this  |)eouliar 
structure.  But  the  |)rinciple  of  this  construction  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  writer. 

The  Author  of  these  Observations  details  an  hypothesis  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question,  which  we  shall  state 
and  examine  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.  Ho  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  little  confident  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  rules  which 
he  delivers;  but  there  is  nothing  otFensive  in  his  manner  of 
treating  the  subject.  He  is  never  dogmatical  or  affected.  Ho 
writes  throughout  with  good  temper,  and  has  infused  a  spirit 
of  seriousness  into  his  philological  speculations.  His  **  Theorem'* 
is  as  follows. 


*  When  Verbs  are  connected  in  Hebrew  (the  connexion  being 
generally  indicated  by  the  sign  i  prefixed  to  the  latter),  the  Power, 
whetlier  temporal  or  modal,  of  the  firsl  or  Governing  Verb  is  com¬ 
municated  from  it,  and  inducted  into  the  Verb  following.  And  what- 
e\'?r  be  the  power  proper  to  the  latter  Verb,  it  still  retains  its  uso 
subordinately ;  but  that  which  it  inducted,  becomes  the  prevailing 
power.  If  a  third  Verb  follow  in  connexion,  and  to  on,  tlie  power 
communicated  from  each  successive  Verb  to  that  next  following, 
without  destroying  its  proper  subordinate  power,  is  the  same  at  was 
previously  inducted  into  the  former.* 


In  applying  this  Theorem,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  verb 
from  which  the  power  is  communicated,  and  the  verb  into  which 
it  is  inducted,  must  be  in  the  same  series  or  system  of  con¬ 
nexion. 


‘  Tliere  are  different  SYSTEMS  OF  CONNEXION,  which,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  one  another,  may  be  called  major  and  minor  systems.  Major 
*3r»tefns,  for  instance,  may  be  Historical  Narrations ;  within  these, 
at  different  intervals,  there  may  be  minor  syitcmt ;  Digrewions  per- 
or  Speeches ;  and  within  these,  there  may  be  other  systems 
•till,  such  as  Speeches  told,  variations  in  the  mode  of  expression,  pa- 
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renthetical  lantenceay  Ac.  But  each  tystem  is  to  be  considered 
parately  in  itself  with  reference  to  Induction;  and  though  it  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  an  intervening  systeni,  it  may  not  be  terminated  by  it,  bat 
lie  continued  again  afterwards.’ 

Thui  doctrine  of  systema  of  connexion,  has  loner  maintained 
a  place  in  the  works  of  some  Hebrew  Graiiunarians.  It  will 
be  found,  we  apprehend,  to  avail  our  Author  hut  little  in  bii 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  usacr^  of  the  I  au.  Instead  of  follow* 
iiig  him  ste|i  by  step  through  the  several  passages  to  which  he 
has  appliert  his  theorem,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  re* 
marking  on  the  following  instances  of  its  employment. 

*  laatah  ii.  1,  2.~-^The  xoord  that  Isaiah  the  Son  of  Amos  saw  con* 
ctmin^  Judah  and  Jerusalem^  and  it  was  in  the  after  pari  of  the 

i.  e.  l%e  matter  revealed  was  foreseen  as  then  to  be :  this  it  the  titw,. 
—Then  begins  the  Prophecy  itself  with  great  boldness  and  grandeur; 
— Established  shall  be  the  mountain,  Ac.* 

*  In  Is.  liii.  The  application  of  the  theorem  will  alter  the  commoa 
translation  of  the  second  verse,  and  fix  the  meaning  of  the  passage.— 
Who  hath  believed  ourreport^  and  the  ARM  OF  JEHOVAH^  unto 
tohom  hath  he  been  revealed,  and  raised  up  as  a  tender  sucker  in  hu 
sights  and  as  a  root  from  a  dry  Ground?  Where  is  the  Believer,  to 
wnose  spiritual  sight  JESUS  has  thus  been  revealed  in  bis  humilis. 
lion*— Ac. 

8iich  is  the  Author’s  rendering  in  both  these  examples.^*  If 
the  exigencies  of  his  system  riHjiiire  alterations  like  the  pre* 
ceding,  it  will  lie  nenressary  only  to  exhibit  them,  in  order  satil- 
factorily  to  disprove  its  pretensions  to  truth.  With  such  pre¬ 
sumptions  against  the  soundness  of  his  hypothesis,  as  wilt  be 
immediately  suggested  to  every  competent  examiner,  with 
these  specimens  of  its  npplicution  before  him,  the  Author  will 
not  he  thought  to  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  usage  whkb 
he  has  attempted  to  explain,  thau  his  predecessors.  We  can* 
not  receive  with  contidence  an  hypothesis  which  requires  in  tti 
aid,  such  violation  of  grammatical  construction,  and  from  the 
application  of  which,  results  such  mistranslation,  as  ap|>ear  In 
the  foregoing  extracts.  Such  cases  as  these  determine  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  theorem,  and  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  its 
incorrectness. 


Art.  VT.  Taxidermy  :  or  the  Art  of  collecting,  preparing,  and  mount* 
ing  Obiecu  of  Natural  History.  For  the  Use  of  Museums  sfd 
Troveifen.  12mo.  pp.  168.  London.  1820. 

^11 E  preservation,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  iom^ 
^  texture,  and  colour,  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  an  aflair  of  considerable  analHj 
and  labour  to  the  students  and  professors  of  natural  history.  The 
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ffpresentacion  of  flowers,  fruUs,  leaves,  and  the  different 
lions,  sections,  positions,  and  combinations  of  plants,  b  so 
readily  eflected  by  the  pencil,  as  to  su|>ersede  the  necessity  of 
any  process  whatever  for  the  accumulation  of  actual  specimens  ; 
or,  if  any  additional  illustrations  be  requisite,  they  are  supplied 
by  the  common  and  inartificial  methods  of  niaoeration  and  the 
kortM  iiccM,  The  case  with  re8|>ect  to  the  animal  creation  b 
far  different.  Though  the  general  aspect  and  attitude  may  be 
faithfully  expressed,  yet,  there  will  always  remain  iiinumerabU 
circumstances  and  variations  beyond  the  reach  of  tints  and  out¬ 
line.  The  under  feathers  of  birds,  the  ditference  of  colours  be¬ 
tween  the  extremity  and  the  origin  of  the  hair  of  beasts,  the  folds 
of  skin,  with  innumerable  accidents  of  this  kind|  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  merely  superficial  representation.  In  all  these  casesi 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  preserving  the 
imme<iiale  subject.  Different  methods  of  effecting  this,  have 
been  devised  by  naturalists.  Both  the  integuments  aud  the  vis¬ 
cera  of  animals  are  liable  after  death,  not  only  to  the  common 
ravages  of  decay  and  dissolution,  hut  to  the  equally  injurious  at¬ 
tacks  of  different  species  of  the  insect-tribe.  Against  tliese  it 
has  been  found  diflicult  to  obtain  an  effectual  guard,  though 
muob  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  exercised  in  the  search 
after  sulheient  preservatives.  Reaumur,  who,  about  the  middle 
of  tbe  last  century,  publishe<l  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  seems  to 
have  relied  principally  on  materials,  which,  though  partially  use¬ 
ful,  fail  in  general  application.  The  Germans  divided  the  smaller 
animals,  especially  birds,  longitudinally,  fllling  the  body  with 
plaster,  and  fixing  the  inner  side  to  the  back  of  a  wooden  frainOf 
afterwards  furnished  with  glass  in  front.  Mauge,  le  Vaiiiant, 
I)uhamel,  took  part  in  this  inquiry,  i'he  Abbe  Manesse  em¬ 
ployed  alkalies,  which,  from  their  well-known  pro|>€rty  of  attract¬ 
ing  damp,  have  been  found  insuilicient.  itiauduyt  and  Dauhen- 
toD  used  sulphurous  fumigations,  which,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  were  destructive,  not  only  of  injurious  insects,  hut  of 
all  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  colour  in  the  subject  itself.  The 
Butch  and  the  English  seem  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  the  exclu- 
^on  of  the  causes  of  decay  by  the  careful  use  of  glass,  wood, 
ind  putty.  Oil  of  turpentine,  tanning  liquids,  and  unguents  of 
different  kinds,  have  been  tried  without  success  ;  and  the  only 
rffwtual  preservative  has,  at  length,  been  found  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  tlie  arsenical  soap  invented  by  Becoeur,  an  apothecary 
•t  Metz.  His  preparation  is  now  constantly  used  in  the  French 
museums ;  and  though  it  certainly  requires  great  caution  in  the 
basdiing,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  workmen  have  as  yet  su^ 
^ned  any  injury  in  this  way. 

The  present  work  will  he  found  to  contain  very  ample,  intelll- 
ff'ble,  and  interesting  details  and  instructions  on  all  points  con- 
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nrctt'd  with  the  pref^orvalion  of  the  various  subjects  of  natunt 
history.  It  U  vrritteii  and  compiled  by  M.  Dufresne,  chief  ot  th«* 
Zoolo^cal  laboratories  of  the  Paris  Museum,  and  the  translaiion 
is  fairly  exe<*utiMl.  Though  the  fact  of  non-orif;iiiality  is  aot 
statetl  in  the  title- pu^e,  there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  it  in  th*> 
other  parts  of  the  volume.  The  possessors  of  this  book  will 
have  in  a  convenient  size,  complete  directions  for  the  collectiea 
and  preservation  of  the  difl'erent  prorluctions  of  nature,  fromtbf 
larjitest  specimens  to  the  lowest  forms  of  existence.  The  iiistra- 
ments  of  operation,  the  difTerent  preparations  and  modes  of  ap- 
plication,  the  methods  of  retaining  the  |>eculiarities  of  sha)>eaa(i 
attitude,  are  all  simply  and  clearly  stated.  We  have  been  much 
interested  by  some  of  the  details,  and  in  particular  by  the  account 
of  the  means  employed  for  preserving  and  mounting  the  ele¬ 
phant  now  in  the  French  1^1  useum.  Its  dimensions  were  mi¬ 
nutely  and  carefully  taken,  the  curves  being  adjusted  by  bars  of 
lead,  and  large  drawings  were  made  on  the  wall  of  the  work¬ 
shop.  The  dissection  was  then  performed  ;  the  skin  was  satu- 
latetl  with  u  solution  of  alum  ;  and  the  head  and  legs  were  nio- 
delledin  plaster. 

*  All  these  measures  being  taken,  Lassaigne  constructed  a  factitiooi 
body  in  linden  or  chesnut  wood.  The  render  would  find  the  detail  too 
long  and  too  minute  if  we  were  to  describe  the  ingenious  methodi 
generally  invented  by  Lassaigne,  either  to  cut  the  wood,  or  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  form  he  had  given  to  this  great  mass.  But  to  avoid  all  pro* 
lixitVi  it  will  be  suHicient  to  observe,  that  he  composed  this  woodea 
elephant  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  parts  could  be  separated.  He 
opened  a  pnnncl,  (it  is  immaterial  on  which  side  of  the  body,)  and  in¬ 
troduced  himself  into  the  interior  by  means  of  this  0|)ening,  either 
to  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  wood  or  for  any  other  purpose  during 
its  construction:  the  head,  the  trunk,  all  was  hollow',  so  that  the  body, 
alarming  at  hrst  from  its  supposed  weight,  might  be  cosily  transports 
from  one  place  to  another.'  p.  43. 

The  alum-water  wait  then  heated,  and  poured  boiling  upon  the 
skin,  which,  when  thus  made  thoroughly  pliant,  was  stretched 
i4H>u  4hc  wooden  shape.  Here,  however,  an  uncx^)ected  and 
appalling  mischance  occurretl  :  the  model  was  somewhat  too 
large,  and  the  minute  and  general  reduction  of  its  outline  was 
not  practicable  witbont  endangering  the  coherence  of  the  wliok 
structure.  In  this  dilemma,  it  was  resolved  to  diminish  the. 
thickness  of  the  skin,  by  paring  away  the  inside.  Five  persoos 
were  employed  on  this  work  for  four  ilays,  and  the  shreds  which 
they  separated  from  the  inner  surface,  weighed  nearly  200  |>ouDdi* 
The  skin  w  as  again  immersed  in  the  cold  solution,  and,  on  ad¬ 
justing  it  to  the  model,  it  fitted  with  the  utmost  precision.  Other 
large  animals  have  since  been  mounted  in  the  same  manner. 
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Art.  VII.  Skftchfs  dfMannefs^  in  the  French  Prcvintes^ 

SwiitrrIanJt  and  Jtaiy.  With  an  Enwy  on  French  Literatun^  By 
tlie  lute  John  Scott,  Esq.  Author  of  llie  Visit  to  Paris,  Aa 
8vo.  pp.  5‘JO.  London.  1621.  .  - 

The  circumstances  under  which  this'  vdlume  is' preAeulcd  to 
the  public,  are  such  as  imist  disarm  criticism  of  alTits  severity! 
IN  author  was  a  man  of  hii^ily  res)>ec( able' talents,  and  is  said  tb 
lute  snstained  in  private  life  an  amiahle  character.  Ilis  **  Visit 
10  Paris  in  1 81 1,”  and  his  “  Paris  Revisited  in  1815,^*  werh 
(leserviMtly  popular :  they  were  cliaracterized  by  sound  sense  And 
manly  feetinp^,  and  so  far  as  tlielr  influence  extended,  dontribUied 
(0  I'ivc  n  salutary  direction  to  public  opinion.  Allthat  has  sinbe' 
h(^n  iterated  Imtli  by  tourists  and  poets,  in  the  forms  ofnaera- 
tite,  description,  and  satire,  wilii  respect  to  the  state  of  sodcty 
in  Paris,  was  curly  and  ably  said  in  those  volumes.  Ills  ncit 
inihlictttioii  Was  a  Monody  on  the  death  of  his  son,t  which,  thou^ 
it  failed  to  attract  mueli  attention  from  (lie  public,  displayed  no‘ 
anmll  oritriiiulity  of  genius.  It  contuins  some  passages  of  the' 
|uire*<t  pathos  and  of  threat  beauty  ;  and  its  defects' were  charge«> 
able  on  an  unpractised,  rattier  than  an  unskilful  hand.  Of  his 
anoiiMiious  lubonrs  as  a  journalist,  we  cannot  a|)eak  trom  personal 
kiioaiedce,  but  bavealwuys  understood' them  to  be  of  oompetent* 
merit.  Thus  far  we  accompany  him  in  Ids  career  with  fe^ingn 
of  ff*»prct,  bnt  it  is  due  neither  to  the  dead  nor  to  the  livings  to* 
sneak  of  bis*  last  act,  by  which  he  shewed  hiS  preference' of  thb 
iiittipnnry  obligations  of  worldly  honour  to  the  Ikw^f  of  God,  in 
those  terms  of  sentimental  candour  and  nnmixed  commiscrktlbu 
with  which  it  w  ould  be  proper  to  advert  to  tlie  mislaken  opinions 
of  a  conscientious  man,  or  the  misfortunes  of  an  innocent  one. 
"  Died  Abuer  as  afoul  dietir* — this  must  be  the  epitaph  of  the 
(iucllLsi. 

A  siiiali  portion  only  of  tlie  present  work  was  left  for  the 
press.  This  contains  the  narrative  of  a  tour  through  part  of  Ik'ii* 
tany  to  Augers  in  Anjou,  and  thence  by  water  to  Tours.  The 
Atitlior^s  suiHcquent  travels  in  Switrerlaiid  and  Italy,  are  pre- 
‘‘Tnied  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  being,  probably,  little  more  than 
tlie  memoranda  lie  made  on  his  journey.  If  more  brief  on  that 
iccount,  tiiCy  arc  not  tlie  less  interesting  or  satisfactory.  Tllb* 
on  French  Lid*  rat  lire,  which  otx'upics  one  hundred  and* 
pages,  was,  in  substance,  piibli>lied  in  a  Review :  ‘  it  is 
*  here  given  with  additional  matter  according  to  the  Author’s  in- 
‘  ten  lion.* 


•  Eclectic  Review.  N.  S.  Vol.  IV.  p.  4*02 _ Vol.  V.  p.  209. 

t  lUd.  Vol.  vii.  p.  609. 
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In  the  first  chapter,  we  have  a  very  ^lowinf^  deecriptfoo  of 
the  romantic  scenery,  i^enial  climate,  and  economical  advanUfti 
el  the  deliu;htful  little  island  of  Jersey  :  it  is  *  a  place,’  the  Writer 
atatea,  *  which  kindles  feelings  of  the  most  agreeable  and  ui. 

*  matc^  kind.*  It  is  remarkable,  how  much  better  acquainted tbc 
travelling  and  reading  orders  of  the  public  are  with  the  reinoUr 
provinces  of  neighbouring  foreign  territories,  than  with  these  de¬ 
pendencies  of  their  native  Island.  Mr.  Scott’s  picture  of  Jenej 
will  probably  bring  it  a  little  moro  within  notice. 

The  Author  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  and  proceeded  to  Dinanby 
water.  The  sail  up  the  river  Ranee  is  described  as  remarktblj 
beautiful,  this  part  of  Brittany  being  highly  romantic. 

*  France  in  general  cannot  be  called  picturesque  ;  by  far  its  greatca 
proportion  is  tame  and  uninteresting.  The  banks  of  the  Loire,  of 
which  they  boast  so  much,  are  very  tame  to  an  English  eye.  But 
the  ncighlmurhood  of  Dinan  can  be  rivalled  by  but  few  spots  in  the 
world.  Tlie  sides  of  the  Ranee,  as  we  advanced  up  it,  became  nobly 
precipitous  and  rocky.  Castellated  houses  and  chateaus  were  seen 
on  the  heights,  with  old  fashioned  gardens,  and  a  countless  number 
of  windows.  There  were  numerous  ruins  also,  that  attested  the 
popular  fury  of  the  Revolution. .  .Coming  up  the  river,  you  first  catch 
sight  of  tlie  town,  perched  on  high,  overhanging  the  stream  with  hi 
decayed  battlements  and  mouldering  towers,  admirably  variegated,  and 
presenting  a  glorious  study  for  a  landscape  painter.  The  river  here 
winds  excessively,  so  that  you  approach  and  recede  from  this  fine  ob¬ 
ject  for  a  long  time  before  you  reach  it.  The  steeps  on  each  side  are 
fringed  with  wood  in  some  places,  in  others  they  present  inaccessible 
projections  of  bare  dark  grey  stone,  and  in  others  they  afford  a  scanty 
herbage  between  the  rugged  cliffs,  which  is  browzed  by  a  few  sheep 
and  goats,  that  are  seen  hanging  in  the  air. 

‘  We  landed  at  a  bridge  below,  the  town,  to  which  the  ascent  is  it- 
markably  steep,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  car¬ 
riages  to  go  up  and  down.  The  walls  of  the  town  became  every  iih 
stant  more  interesting.  They  are  very  ancient,  and  are  falling  rapidly 
into  ruin.  Several  detached  hdls  near  the  town,  have  each  its  top 
encircled  by  the  walls  of  a  decayed  castle.  Winding  footpaths  lead 
down  from  the  main  road  to  villages  amongst  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
imrruw’  valley  below  the  river,  now'  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  ruoi 


ts  quick  and  reduced  stream.  .\t  every  fresh  step,  you  discover  I 
inew  feature  of  picturescpie  beauty  ;  new  hills  disclose  themselves; 
new  rocks  start  up ;  the  spires  of  churches  and  the  cottages  of 
peasants  discover  themselves,  some  half  way  up  the  mountains,  others 
capping  their  extremest  pinnacle.  The  numerous  footpaths  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for,  on  catching  tlicir  zig-tH 
lines,  a  single  {H^asant,  or  a  boy  pursuing  a  goat,  was  seen,  and  lost, 
and  recovered  again,  and  hnally  escap^  the  eye  under  some  pro¬ 
jecting  cliff. 

*  Inc  town,  on  entering  it  through  an  old  gateway*  seems  silent 
and  worn  out.  The  streets  are  empty,  Uie  houses  are  falling  to 
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piecfty  no  signs  of  trade,  or  any  kind  of  the  hutineM  of  man.  It  ap« 
pears  to  receive  one  as  to  a  place  of  other  years.  In  the  lummar 
months,  however,  some  strangers  resort  to  it  for  the  take  of  its  mi¬ 
neral  wells,  that  are  situated  in  a  deep  valley  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  the  scenery  is  even  more  magnificent  than  it  it  in  that  quarter 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Never  have  1  felt  the  faacinatina 
power  of  nature  so  strongly,  as  on  the  evening  when  1  first  visited 
these  beautiful  wells.  The  sun  was  setting  in  splendour  behind  the 
lofty  rocks,  which  on  all  sides  enclosed  the  valley.  The  path  that  led 
down  to  it  was  steep  in  the  extreme ;  the  goats  were  feeding  on  the 
shelves  of  the  rocks ;  children  were  hunting  them  from  steep  to  steep 
with  their  shrill  cries  ;  a  single  priest,  in  his  sacerdotal  robe,  was  walk¬ 
ing  slowly,  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm.  along  a  winding  path, 
through  some  low  wood ;  a  feeble  and  bent  peasant  woman,  was  as¬ 
cending  the  hill  painfully,  with  a  white  sack  on  her  back ;  a  dog 
barked  at  the  bottom  from  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  a  black  lamb 
suddenly  started  oft'  down  the  rock,  playing  a  thousand  fantastic  freaks 
is  it  ran.  pursued  by  two  beautiful  children.’  pp.  27 — 29. 

Mr.  Scott  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Stothord,  of  the  extreme  filthiness  and  wretchedness  of  the 
pessants.  *  The  Bretons,’  says  the  latter  in  her  very  entertaining 
narrative.  *  dwell  in  huts  generally  built  of  mud ;  men,  pigs, 

*  and  children  live  altogether  without  distinction  in  these  cabins 

*  of  accumulated  filth  and  misery.’  *  1  could  not,’  she  adds, 

*  have  supposed  it  possible  that  human  nature  endured  an  ex- 

*  istence  so  buried  in  dirt,  till  I  came  into  this  provitico.’  Mr. 
Soott  says : 

*  la  the  course  of  some  pretty  extensive  walks  round  Dinan,  I  saw 
only  the  most  disgusting  habitations.  Yet  these  do  not  always  indi¬ 
cate  poverty.  The  peasantry  here  weave  a  good  deal  in  their  hooset. 
Every  room  on  the  ground  noor  had  one  or  two  loomsi  three  or  four 
beds,  and  the  litter  occasioned  by  the  roosting  of  fowls  and  ducks. 
In  Dinan,  there  is  not  an  inn  that  can  afford  decent  accommodation  to 
travellers.  I  do  not  mean  accommodation  calculated  for  habits  ex¬ 
clusively  English,  but  accommodation  addressed  to  the  common 

vantsof  our  species.* . *  The  wretchedness  of  the  cottages  is  beyond 

all  idea.  None  of  them  have  glass  windows.  The  inhabitants  looked 
the  caricatures  of  our  representation  of  the  French  peasants  in  wooden 
*koes :  yet  the  girls  in  Brittany  are  handsome,  and  the  men,  ns  we 
pawed  them  working  on  the  road,  we  found  fine,  strong,  hearty 
Ifellowi,  Meat  is  never  eaten  here  by  the  poor  people/ 

Sometimes,  a  family  will  be  found  inhabiting  what  has  the  cx* 
l^al  appearance  of  a  respectable  farm-house ;  but,  on  nemr 
inspection,  seven  eighths  will  be  found  to  be  in  ruin,  whife  iW 
household  are  huddled  together  filthily  in  the  small  reinainderi 

*  At  the  inn  of  a  small  village  called  Chauss^ie.  there  was  a  Icifg 
passage  up  stairs  leading  to  six  apartmenu.  One  of  these*  Vaii  open 
to  the  sky,  another  was  half  full  of  chaff,  il  thlhl  whs  but^half  lloorc*«l, 
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a  fourth  was  empty,  the  fifUi  and  sixth  held  all  the  beds  of  the  family, 
a|l  sleeping  together,  maleand  female.’ 

Mrs.  SloUmrd  dey^eriheM  Ueunes  as  a  large  aud  very  agree- 
.able  cUy,  ibe  streets  being  inuoh  wider  than  lhase  of  Paris, 

*  reinarkal)ly  clean.’  Mr.  Scott  declares  k  to  be  for  tlie  moK 
part  *  extremely  shabby  and  dirty.*  Yet,  ‘  a  number  of  Enij* 

*  lisli,*  he  was  informed,  ‘  were  settling  there.’  ‘  Provisions,* 
he  adds,  ^  arc  cheap  and  the  country  pleasant  ;  it  is,  however, 

^  out  of  the  way,  and  will  never  be  so  attractive  to  the  English 
^  as  Tours.’  The  people  of  Brittany  are  particularly  hostile  to 
the  English.  Mr.  Scott  assigns  a  strange,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
a  very  insiiflicient  reason  for  it.  ^  Since  the  affair  of  Sir 

*  Robert  Wilson,’  he  says,  *  English  travellers  have  no  longer  aoj 
^  peculiar  courtesies  shewn  thcAt).’  Mrs.  StoUiard  iTju’eseuiHilieir 
dislike  of  our  nation  as  being  altrihutahk  in  a  prineijnil  degree 
to  the  notion  Uiey  enlertaui  reiative  to  Hie  adair  of  Quiberoi 
Hay  :  they  belhwc  that  we  sent  Che  Freneli  emigrants  there  for 
Uie  purpose  of  being  murdered. 

Vitre,  oil  the  road  to  Lavalle,  is  described  as  wearing  the  tp- 
pcarauee  of  having  remained  staliouary  in  condition  for  the  lait 
Cve  hundred  years.  Its  situation  is  rouiuntie  ;  its  venerable 
buildings  highly  interesting.  ‘  A  dead  silence  pervaded  \ls 

*  narrow  streets :  scarcely  a  living  object  was  to  be  seeq  in 
^  them  ;  not  a  face  at  a  window.’  Its  fine  castle,  which  looks 
down  upon  tiie  lower  town  from  a  great  height,  is  in  ruins,  but 
the  walls  and  towers  are  magnificent. 

•  The  yard  of  the  castle  bears  the  most  imposing  look  of  antiquity. 
It  has  the  profound  draw-well,  the  arclied  gateway,  the  watch-tower 
—all  the  tinest  old  style.  The  Prussians  had  bivouacked  here,  swl 
occupied  the  few  lower  apartments  that  are  still  defended  from  tbe 
weather.  An  old  woman  resides  in  a  small  porter’s  lodge,  close  to 
tlie  draw-bridge,  who  shews  the  ruin  to  strangers.  She  was  moTf4 
to  tears  wlien  she  described  the  place  in  its  pn^e  and  splendour, 
which  she  bad  seen.  She  was  on  the  establishment  of  the  castle  m 
her  youth,  and  recounted  the  horrors  of  its  fall  with  strong  emotion. 
The  destroyeii  rooms  were  converted  into  a  revolutionary  prison;  ss^ 
the^kilchen  was  destined  for  those  condemned  to  die.  Some  of  tlw 
unfortunate  family  to  whom  it  belonged,  were  here  held  in  captivity; 
and  from  hence  were  taken  to  the  place  of  death.  While  our  guide 
was  describing  these  things,  she  spoke  in  a  solemn  whisper,  as  if  no** 
rounded  by  tiie  state  of  past  days,  and  overheard  by  the  spinU  of 
murdered  masters.  In  one  strong  room,  near  the  outer  gate,  the 
police  confined  a  mischievous  maunian ;  and  his  howling  cxecraueM* 
directcil  against  the  visitors,  whom  he  heard  near  him,  mingled  the®* 
selves  with  the  old  woman’s  sad  story,  delivered  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  thus  producing  an  indescribably  awful  effect.  It  brought  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  with  almost  overpowering 
force  on  our  feelings.  W*e  left  the  place,  very  much  struck  with  whli 
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we  had  iccn  and  listened  to.  Among  other  thinn,  nn  were  told,'  tbit 
some  part  of  the  family,  now  re-established  at  I’aris,  waa  suspected 
to  have  lately  visited  the  ruins  of  the  superb  possession,  ittet^tUL 
They  walked  through  the  decayed  salons^  and  stumbled  over  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  glory,  with  looks  of  melancholy  grief;  and,  on  going 
awav»  a  young  man  gave  a  handsome  donation  to  the  aged  portereas. 
She  lias  since  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  lord  whose 
infancy  she  had  niirhcd.  She  wept  bitterly  as  she  told  us  this  ;  and 
declared  :»he  would  have  died  consoled  for  all  the  past  if  she  had  but 
kiK)wn  him,  and  could  liave  kis^d  his  hand.’  pp.  7B-«-80. 

Another  strikins'  illustration  of  the  remark  suggested  hy  a 
similar  instance  of  alfectionate  fidelity,  related  by  IVIrs.  8totliani, 
that  ia  old  countries,  where  the  feudal  system  still  survives  iu 
the  habits  of  the  people,  (he  tie  of  servitude  often  forois  (he 
basis  of  the  strongest  and  purest  attachment.  This  domestic 
luyalty  seems,  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilization,  to  supply  Uic 
place,  in  some  measure,  of  other  social  virtues.  It  is  often  a 
kluid,  but  still  a  gcueruus  instinct ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  advanceuient  of  society,  that  this  whole¬ 
some  bond  is  relaxed,  before  the  moral  principles  which  should 
come  in  its  stead,  have  had  time  to  take  root  in  the  hahiu  of  the 
IK'ople.  It  is,  uc  fear,  fast  disappearing  in  our  own  country,-— 
except  in  the  pages  of  the  Novelist.  The  relation  of  master 
and  servant  is  becoming,  more  and  more,  a  temporary  sordid 
bargain,  involving  neither  sentiment  nor  sense  of  moral  obligii- 
lion  on  cither  side,  and  is  so  slight  a  connexion  as  to  he  termin¬ 
able  on  any  pretence  or  caprice.  \Vc  look  upon  this  as  an 
ominous  symptom  :  it  looks  as  if  the  frame  of  society  was  loosen¬ 
ing  from  its  basis  by  reason  of  its  bulk. 

Chateau  Gontier,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mayenco,  presented  to 
the  Travellers  a  novel  and  most  refreshing  appearance  :  its 
rlrtnliiiess  gave  it  the  air  of  a  Dutch,  rather  than  a  French 
town.  On  arriving  at  tlie  iiui,  they  were  introduced  into  *  a 

*  tidy  and  complete'  kitchen  ;  the  rooms  up  stairs  corresponded 
to  it;  and  the  landlady  was  handsome,  plump,  and  obliging. 
Not  a  beggar,  surprising  to  relate,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
The  cliurcli  is  kc[)t  in  a  state  of  order  and  decency  which  fairly 
*'»touiuled  the  visiters,  the  passages  being  actually  matted  ;  ond 
on  ^^^l^day,  it  presented  the  extremely  unusual  appearance  of  a 
crowded  congregation.  The  sexton  told  them,  that  the  town 
I'as  famous  for  what  they  so  much  admired  in  its  u)Mearance, 
and  that  ‘  the  people  are  as  good  as  they  are  clean.’  Mr,  Scott’s 
description  really  excites  a  strong  curiosity  to  witness  the  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Angers,  they  were  forewarned  that  they  should  find  ‘  apUco  . 

*  of  very  bad  sentiment:’  its  citizens  are  for  the  most  part 
radicaft.  Its  almost  perpendicular  streets  arc  dirty,  soleniO| 
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ilark,  an<l  c\iiU.  The  ponderous  and  lofty  walls,  and  ancient 
castle,  look  frownint^  down  upon  the  town  beneatli,  which  bean 
the  marks  of  hi*^!!  aritiipiity  and  departed  f'randeiir.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dilapidated  churches  exhibit  some  of  the  hiiest 
specimens,  Mr.  Scott  states,  of  the  earliest  (lothic  ;  and  their 
desolatetl  appearance  kindled,  he  atids,  feelini's  which  in  their 
better  days  they  would  probably  have  failed  to  inspire.  The 
laiK^uai^e  in  which  he  describes  the  ellecl  produced  by  these 
stupendous  monuments  of  human  labour,  is  rather  above  the  ! 
sobriety  of  prose,  but  it  is  highly  descriptive. 

‘  Look  at  the  obscured  glory  of  the  high  pointed  windows  of  i 
cathedral;  the  tcrrilic  suspended  threat  of  its  arched  roof;  the  rapid 
lodiness  of  its  slim  pillars;  the  capacity  of  its  aisles;  the  interminable 
look  of  its  puss;igcs;  the  nivsterious  promise  of  its  many  doors;  the 
echoing  of  Its  vaults ;  the  winding  of  its  staircases;  and  that  grand 
spaciousness  which  is  every  wliere  the  characteristic  of  the  place,  and 
which  constitutes  it  the  solemn  palace  of  silence: — look  at  an  ancient 
cathedral  with  all  these  features  perfect,  and  it  seems  the  work  of  the 
Creator,  rather  than  of  man; — look  at  it  in  ruins,  and  it  seems  the 
victim  of  an  earthquake,  rather  than  of  any  human  mischief;* 

T  here  is,  however,  somewbi'l  too  much  of  this  ;  and  when 
the  Author  refers  tlie  rreciion  of  these  eiiilices  to  the  ‘  feeling  of 
‘  devotion,’  and  speaks  o\'  them  as  adupleil  to  abate  tlic  severity 
of  onr  condemnation  of  Popery,  lie  talks  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  liis  usual  t^ood  sense. —  Kvery  tiling,  be  says,  speaking  of 
Italy,  ‘  betokens  this  to  be  a  more  rtdigious  country  llian  France;* 
of  wbich  religion,  the  following  ui  ti('le  is  a  striking  token. 

‘  It  was  after  advancing  a  little  from  llaveno,  that,  for  the  first  time, 

1  saw  u  regular  friar,  such  as  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  describe.  Monb 
1  had  seen  at  the  grand  ('liartreuse;  but  this  was  a  downright  sturdy 
friar,  a  meiuheant  capuchin  one,  1  suppose,  by  his  appearance  ;  with 
u  rope  twisted  round  bis  middle,  bare  dirty  legs,  and  brawny  withal t 
his  taco  expressing  cunning,  impudence,  and  another  quality,  for  which, 
if  the  Italian  story-w  riters  arc  to  be  believed,  the  class  is  justly  re¬ 
nowned.  V'oltaire  also  speaks  of  the  various  fortunes  of  a  capuchin. 
Looking  at  this  fellow  upon  the  road,  transported  one  back  at  least! 
century.  It  seemed  us  if  one  lived  before  the  French  revolution, 
and  as  if  the  adventures  which  wc  find  in  works  of  fiction,  coupled 
with  the  appearance  of  such  personages,  might  take  place.  Allowing 
the  imagination  to  please  itself  in  this  way,  the  friar’s  appearance 
must  interest  and  please ;  hut,  considering  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
thinking  of  the  newspapers  instead  of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe’s  novels,  be  ap¬ 
peared  terribly  out  of  place  and  lime.’ 

After  ibis,  it  strikes  one  as  lamentable  trifling,  to  tell  us  to 
look  with  complacency  at  tlie  immense  expenditure,  the  daunt¬ 
less  determination,  the  consummate  skill  displayed  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  as  liaving  any  tendency  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  dreadful 
u|>erslilioii  wliich  originated  it.  ‘  What  could  have  effected 
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c  he  asks,  *  hut  the  feeling  of  that  devotion  which  is  now  so 
(  ritticuled  ?  It  would  that  so  etlicacious  a  principle  of 

*  entliusiusin  has  not  bet'ii  suhstiUited.  It  seems  to  surpass  all 

*  moiiorn  endeavour  :  tlie  motive  was  more  powerful  than  any 

‘  that  now  exists.  Our  roads,  palaces,  an<l  churches,  what  are 
i  they,  compared  with  a  cathedral  ?’  ‘  What  are  they,’  he 

might  witli  ecpial  propriety  have  asked,  compared  with  tlie  cas¬ 
tles  of  the  feudal  age,  or  with  the  amphitheatre,  the  cromlech,  or 
the  pyramid  ?  All  had  alike  their  foumiations  deep  sunk  in  the 
barbarism,  the  oppressed  condition,  and  the  intellectual  bondage 
of  the  great  moss  of  the  people.  What  Mr.  Scott  himself  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Simplon,  is  not  less  applicable  to  these  rival  pro¬ 
digies  of  human  skill  and  labour  :  *  The  means  hy  which  tliese 
‘  works  were  effected,  are  not  in  the  power  of  other  princes, 

‘  and  they  were  produced  hy  the  enormity  of  the  di>s|)otism.’ 
The  cathedral  had  this  peculiar  circumstance,  indeed,  attaching 
to  it,  that  it  was  often  iudehted  for  its  erection  to  what  was  but 
too  etlicacious  a  |)rinciple ;  a  portion  of  the  means  of  building 
was  obtained  as  the  price  of  dispensations  and  pardons.  And 
thus,  as  Mr.  Foster  remarks  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  pas- 
sigos  of  his  recent  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  ‘  these  proud 

*  piles  were  in  fact  raised  to  celebrate  the  coiupiest,  and  prolong 
‘  the  dominion  of  the  Power  of  Darkness  over  the  souls  of  the 
‘  poople.  They  were  as  triumphal  arches  erected  in  memorial  of 

*  the  extermination  of  that  truth  which  was  given  to  be  the  life 

*  of  men.’ 

Although  there  is  more  of  the  semhlaiice  of  religion  in  Italy 
than  in  France,  yet,  Air.  Scott’s  journal  contains  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  only  a  semblance. 

‘  My  Italian  Master,’  he  says,  ‘  told  me  that,  throughout  all  Italy, 
people  of  good  society  are  totally  witliout  religion,  particularly  at 
Komc.  'rUis  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  the  author  of  the  ( French )  work  on  tlie  Social  Institutions  of 
the  present  day,  would  have  every  where  exchanged  for  Protestantism.’ 

lie  goes  so  far,  iiulee<l,  as  to  call  in  (pieslion  the  sii))erior  a- 
diptation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition,  with  all  its  taste¬ 
ful  and  pompous  scenery  and  ritual,  to  impress  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

‘  These  grand  forms  are  very  striking  ;  when  the  incense  rises, 
»hen  the  host  is  elevated,  as  actually  the  Deity  among  the  people, 
^hile  all  bow  the  head,  and  the  floating  sounds  of  solemn  music  roll 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  perfumes,  the  effect  is  prodigious  on  the 
hurt  of  him  who,  without  belief  in  facts,  believes  the  reality  of  the 
source  from  whence  such  sentiments  come.  Let  us  regard  such 
tfTixu  as  indications  of  immortality  and  providence,  though  clouded 
•ad  deranged  by  the  weakness  of  human  faculties.  But  this  impres- 
noo  is  chiefly  made  on  the  heart  of  a  stranger.  The  repetition  of 
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the  pome  grand  forms,  is  precisely  that  which  surfeits  and  wcakeai 
imagination.  The  omission  of  them,  if  it  does  not  starve  it  entirely, 
excites  its  appetite,  and  sets  it  in  exercise.  There  is  an  invisibility 
about  Ui€  tenets  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Scotch  Church,  whi^ 
still  more  forcibly  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  votaries,  than  tkf 
organ  and  the  surplice.  Is  a  Methodist  without  imagination  ?  Tskt 
the  Scotch  woman  in  VVaverly,  and  see  how  her  imagination  wrapi 
every  tlung  w  ith  the  noble  mantle  of  religion.  A  Catholic  old  woiuso, 
telling  her  heads,  has  not  half  the  poetry  of  religion  in  her  soul. 
Take  all  the  characters  of  the  same  class  in  these  novels,  and  contnit 
them  w  ith  any  which  fiction  has  exhibited  as  acting  on  the  tenets  of 
the  Honiish  Church.  Surely  the  little  effect  of  the  Catholic  religion 
on  conduct,  is  a  proof  that  it  takes  no  deep  hold  on  the  imagination.* 

pp.  255,  256. 

Mr.  Scott  found  the  jieople  of  Italy  every  \>hcre  violently 
hostile  to  (lie  Austrians.  ‘  'J'lie  Ciennans,’  he  says,  ‘  have  no 
*  right  to  he  there.’  'I'hey  ami  the  Italians  can  lU'ver  assimilate, 
lie  heard  rejieatetlly  at  ^lilan  the  words — dvpuis  cyiie  les  Alle^ 
tnundh  sont  reiiiiN,  uttered  with  a  strong  expression  of  disgust 
and  hatn'd.  The  consciousness  of  lieing  hated,  gives  gloom  and 
severity  to  the  character  and  coiidncl  of  their  foreign  musters. 

*  It  was  said  to  me,  that,  since  the  Austrians  have  been  here,  the 
courts  of  justice  arc  not  open  to  the  public,  wlien  causes  are  tried; 
people  are  taken  to  prison,  tried,  uiul  put  to  death,  and  nothing  known. 
It  is  not  pretended  to  he  denied,  that  these  are  really  malefactora; 
hut  ns  the  practice  of  the  French  was  more  liberal,  the  alteration  it 
much  to  be  condemned.* 

Surely,  the  change  is  one  which  no  Englishman  can  deem  of 
slight  importaiuv. —  Hnonapartc  and  Hcanharnois  are  much  re* 
grettcrl.  ‘  What  mattered  it  to  ns,’  they  say,  ‘  that  he  was  i 
‘  tyrant  }  he  gave  ns  a  name  ;  he  gave  lis  hustle,  hnsiiiess,  live- 
‘  lihood.’  A  real  love  of  liberty  does  not  enlerin  to  their  feelings; 
hut  affection  for  the  national  name,  he  thinks,  does. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  proofs  given  by  Buonaparte, 
of  genius,  is.  his  art  of  gaining  superior  minds.  Ills  system  was  one 
of  tyranny,  but,  after  making  every  thing  cede  to  it.  he  then  honoured 
all  that  wiis  honourable.  He  must  have  had  great  talent,  to  make  hina- 
self  respectetl,  admiTed.  and  even  liked  in  all  circles,  among  profes¬ 
sors,  poets,  soldiers,  and  all.* 

Since  our  last  Nninlier  issued  from  the  press,  that  once 
dreuilcd  name  of  the  man  nho  wt^kened  the  nations,  who  took, 
as  u  Hi  at,  tho  riches  of  the  pcojile,  and  made  tiio  earth  to 
tremble,  bus  mterly  passed  away  ;  so  as  to  give  peculiar  em- 
phanis  to  the  cxclamntiim  of  Mr.  Scott  in  reference  to  his  f>oli- 
lieal  demise — ‘  W  hat  is  liiinaparte  in  the  present  day  ?  Abso- 
‘  liitely  nothing.’  'riicre  is  some  truth  in  the  following  reflexions, 
althiUigh  they  recpiire  to  he  (|Ualified. 
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f  Tfije  French  revolution,  wjld  as  it  was,  has  left  its  marki  Louis 
XIV.  left  his  character  impressed  on  the  age ;  the  Greek  and  Roman 
warriors  and  statesmen  did  so.  But  Buonaparte  has  passed  like  a 
meteor;  in  no  respect  was  he  congenial.  And  this,  I  think,  tells 
a^iinst  his  genius  as  well  as  his  hearf.  Genius  always  joins  itself  at 
some  point  or  other  with  the  great  mass  of  human  feeling ;  but  althougli 
onpermanent  and  unkindly,  his  effects  were  great  when  they  existed* 
He  put  all  in  rapid  circulation,  and  made  a  great  house  on  the  sand, 
which,  though  it  did  not,  and  could  not  stand,  and  in  fact  ought  not 
10  hare  stood,  yet  he  employed  many  hands,  and  afforded  shelter  to 
many  inhabitants.  Though  much  mischief  was  worked  up  in  what 
be  did,  yet  in  Italy  we  sec  evident  traces,  that,  with  regard  to  this 
country,  the  assertion  is  true,  which  anpears  to  mo  more  than  pro¬ 
blematic  in  regard  to  France,  namely,  tnat  he  would  have  been  sue- 
cctnled  by  something  better,  that  would  have  taken  advantage  of  what 
he  had  done  by  power,  to  turn  it  to  the  advanUigc  of  principles.  He 
was  producing  the  union  of  Italy,  not  intentionally,  for  lie  was  as 
jealous  of  this  as  any  Austrian,  Pope,  or  Bourbon ;  and  in  making 
FrencJi  Provinces  of  tlie  fairest  and  most  classical  part  of  Italy — in 
making  the  French  language  official  at  Rome  and  Florence,  he  did 
enough  to  curse  himself  for  ever;  but  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  frequency  of  communication,  common  service  in  the  army, 
public  improvements — these  were  all  tending  to  produce  the  spirit  of 
union  :  he  was  training  Italians  to  arms,  and  rousing  them  from  slotli 
aud  enervation  to  glory  and  ambition.  The  fruits  of  all  this  would 
have  been  seen  in  their  gaining  their  independence,  or  at  least  in  their 
making  sucli  a  struggle  for  it,  that  the  Spanish  diversion  would  have 
been  nothing  to  that  in  Italy.’  pp.  302,  303. 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  ‘  he  has  left  nothing  behind 

*  him  :*  these  sweeping  propositions  arc  seldom  just.  He  has 
left  traces  of  his  ambition  on  the  judicature,  the  civil  insfitutioiis, 
and  the  social  character  of  the  F reiich,  which  will  not  soon  be 
elTaced.  And,  reduced  as  lie  now  is  to  iiolbingiiess,  unfelt  and 
almost  uniiotieed  as  lias  been  his  silent  disappearance  from  the 
world,  he  has  tTceted  for  himself  in  the  Simplon,  a  more 
splendid  moiiuiuent  than  ever  protected  the  ashes  of  preceding 
despot,  and  he  has  an  island  for  his  cenotaph. 

Gar  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  noticing  very  particularly  the 
Fssay  oil  French  Literatuiv*.  It  does  great  credit  to  Mr. 
Scott’s  taste  and  iiiforiiiatioii,  and  forms  a  valuable  apjiendix  to 
the  volume.  He  cliarges  the  Frciicli  with  being  ‘  wanting  in 

*  imagination,’  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  adduces  the  remark 
oi  M.  Caharis,  a  late  French  writer,  that  the  French  tongue 

*  is  poor  in  words  that  are  necessary  to  the  display  of  the  iinagi- 
‘  iutive  faculty.’  This  fact  would  seem  to  be  almost  decisive. 
Hence,  they  have  themselves  no  poetry,  and  their  critics  run 
^wii  81mks|>care,  because  they  cannot  understand  him.  Vol- 
tsire  was,  perhaps,  equally  sincere  in  regarding  the  poetry  of 
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tlie  IIt*brt‘W  Scriptures  as  made  up  of  galamatia$.  The  U.  H 
lowing  remark  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  K 

‘  One  of  our  living  poets  has  noticed  the  influence  of  the  OIJ  Eag.  B 
llsh  truuslution  of  the  Scriptures,  committed  as  it  is  to  every  ■; 
hands,  on  the  public  taste.  It  is  probably  to  this,  more  than  to  toy  B 
thing  else,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  force  of  imagination  andhiht  I] 
of  contemplation  dLsc»)verable  in  the  body  of  our  people.  The  lab  B 
limities  of  the  original  have  been,  amongst  all  our  ranks  and  cUiiet,  I 
tlie  object  of  daily  thought ;  and  their  admiration  has  been  trained  I 
to  **  the  height  of  this  great  argument.”  Indeed  1  know  of  no  more  I 
certain  proof  of  a  small,  vain,  egotistic,  and  shallow  spirit,  than  u  I 
insensibility  to  the  magnificence  that  abides  within  the  clouds  tnd  I 
shadows  of  the  Hebrew’  compositions.  1  am  here  alluding  to  thfo  I 
only  os  a  test  of  good  taste ;  in  this  respect  they  try  all  the  higl^r  I 
qualities  of  perception  and  feeling.’  pp.  4'51 — 2.  I 

Art.  Vlll.  The  Character  and  llvusird  of  the  Faithful  Minister,  A  I 
Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  lute  Uev.  John  Berry.  By  I 
J.  A.  James.  8vo.  pp.  i-l-.  Birmingham.  18‘J1.  I 

I^UNEUAL  sermons  are,  perhaps,  next  to  ordination  ser-  I 
inoiis,  the  most  fugitive  of  this  fugitive  class  of  publict-  I 
tions.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  except  such  coiu)H)- 
sitioiis  as  llowe^s  beautiful  sermon  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mar), 
or  the  more  than  rival  production  of  the  first  pulpit  oratof  of 
our  own  day  on  the  tleath  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  But,  *ui 
gtMieral,  this  description  of  sermons,  even  when  occurring  iu  the 
collected  works  of  eminent  authors,  is  found  the  least  attructWf 
part  of  their  contents  ;  and  when  published  singly,  they  are  apt 
to  excite  little  interest  beyond  the  circle  of  private  friendship. 
The  celebrity  of  the  Preacher  in  the  present  instance,  will,  hap- 
jiily,  secure  a  more  extended  circulation  for  the  instructive  re¬ 
cord  which  this  sermon  contains,  of  the  rare  tliough  not  shining 
virtues  of  this  exemplary  minister.  The  portrait  which  Mr. 
James  has  given  us  o!  his  deceased  friend  in  the  following  p- 
ragraphs,  presents  a  most  pleasing  illusliation  of  the  Chiistiaa 
character. 

•  liU  conduct  partook  much  of  the  mild  and  gentle  virtues  of  chrii- 
tianity*  He  wasu^iiian  ot  peace  and  lover  of  concord.  For  peace  br 
would  always  have  sacrificed  almost  every  thing  hut  principle.  A 
lovely  disposition  this,  and  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity. 
— NV^iai  a  w(trld  we  should  live  in  if  every'  one  were  to  cultivate*  •* 
our  deceased  friend  unquestinnahly  did,  that  “  charity  which  heareth 
all  things,  believeth  nil  things,  hopeth  all  things,  emlureth  all  thing*.” 

*  Next  to  his  inoH'ensiveness,  and  nearly  allied  to  it,  was  hi*  dil* 
■tinguished  prudence.  1  know  no  one  who  walked  through  life  w’ilh 
more  cautious  ciieuni$)>cction.  He  never  by  rashiu^ss  or  impetuowiy 
filiioged  himself  into  difliculties,  or  involved  himself  or  his  friends  * 
\ex.'iCioua  contents.  He  was  never  called  to  make  humiliating  coo* 
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ceMlooi  or  dis^ceful  retreats.  •  Prudence  is  necessary  for  all,  but  os 
I  minitterial  qualification^  it  is  next  in  importance  to  piety  itself. 
For  want  of  it  the  strongest  powers  of  mind  are  often  useless ;  by  the 
help  of  it  even  the  feeblest  might  do  great  good.  Unfortunately  it 
b  looked  upon  as  a  low  and  grovelling  virtue  by  some  men  ;  as  a  mere 
weight  on  the  wing  of  genius. 

*  Candour  was  certainly  amongst  the  excellences  of  our  departed' 
friend.  During  the  sixteen  years  acquaintance  that  1  have  had  with 
him,  I  know  riot  that  in  one  single  instance  1  ever  heard  him  speak  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  the  disadvantage  of  another,  and  if  he  has  been  obliged  to 
admit  a  fault,  it  was  in  a  way  that  showed  him  to  be  most  remote, 
from  the  love  of  censure. 

*  How  humble  he  was,  you  all  know  who  were  in  the  habit  of  observ¬ 
ing  his  deportment.  With  a  mind  well  stored  with  learning  and  the 
various  reading  of  half  a  century,  he  possessed  the  modesty  and  un¬ 
obtrusiveness  of  a  child.  He  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  company  of' 
those  who  might  have  sat  at  his  feet  to  receive  instruction,  with  the< 
diffidence  of  a  youth  that  hod  not  passed  his  novitiate.* 

Mr.  James  is  too  well  known  as  an  orator,  to  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  style  of  the  present 
discourse.  Indeed,  unless  a  sermon  presents  matter  for  discus¬ 
sion,  we  consider  ourselves  as  absolved  from  the  invidious  task 
of  criticism.  As  a  preacher,  there  are  few  to  whom,  in  the  pre- 
^nt  day,  the  language  of  the  prophet  would  be  more  applicable  : 

And  lo  !  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  who 

hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument.**' 
It  is  natural,  when  persons  have  been  so  pleased,  to  wish  to 
have  the  notes  of  the  melody;  but  the  voice  is  not  there. 
Judging  by  the  effect  which  Mr.  James  knows  so  well  how  to 
produce,  we  should,  in  desjiite  of  our  ow  n  judgement,  conclude, 
that  his  highly  florid  style  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  pulpit ; 
but  a  written  discourse  is  like  an  engraving  which  gives  only 
tlw  outline  without  the  colouring — the  colouring  of  which  words 
are  susccjitible  from  a  powerful  or  animated  ilelivery.  It  is  not 
as  a  writer  that  Mr.  James's  talents  can  be  most  advantageously 
wtiinated,  or  that  he  can  he  safely  followeil  as  a  model. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Spectator  gives  for  looking  first 
•t  the  postscript  in  a  lady’s  letter,  we  are  apt  to  glance  at  an 
Author’s  notes.  At  page  41,  after  remarking  that  3lr.  Berry 
always  regretted  having  rendered  himself  so  dependent' on  tho 
use  of  notes  in  preaching,  Mr.  James  adds  : 

‘  It  would  be  a  matter  most  deeply  to  be  deplored,  if  the  practice 
of  readinfr  their  sermons,  instead  of  freely  delivering  them,  should 
ever  again  become  common,  of  which  there  is  no  small  danger,  from 
the  example  of  some  eminent  preachers  in  the  north.  That  one  ex¬ 
alted  mind  here  and  there  should  be  able  to  convert  even  this  appen- 
like  Saturn  his  ring,  into  a  part  of  their  splendour,  is  no  reason 
^by  minds  of  Jess  force  should  attempt  the  experiment*  Tlie  slavish 
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perusal  of  even  a  good  sermon  would,  in  many  cases,  surround  h  with  a 
a  dense  atmosphere  through  which  its  beauty  would  but  dimly  appnr.  I 
What  w'ould  Spencer  have  been  had  he  read  his  discourses  ?  ^  I 
lleve  the  practice,  if  not  confined  to  England,  prevails  far  less  on  the  || 
Continent  than  here.  Let  it  not  be  thought  there  is  no  alternative  U 
between  writing  and  mere  extemporaneous  eff'usions,  poured  forth  at  h 
random,  and  without  forethought.  Many  wlio  never  take  a  line  with  H 
them  into  the  pulpit,  study  their  sermons  with  as  much  care  as  thoic  I 
who  nad  every  sy liable.  Admitting  that  a  sermon  can  be  read  with  I 
greater  verbal  accuracy  than  one  delivered  without  notes,  it  should  tt  I 
the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  what  is  gained  in  accuracy  is  lost  I 
in  impression.*  | 

It  in  with  no  view  of  controverting  Mr.  James’s  rccommen-  I 
dation,  or  of  attenniting  to  decide  the  point,  that  wc  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  note;  but  we  confess  that  we  learn  with  no  small 
surprise,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  practice  as  the  one 
alluded  to,  becoming  common.  To  read  n  sermon  as  Dr. 
(’halmers  reads  liis,  we  really  believe  to  he  an  attainment  as 
rare  and  as  didicuU  as  to  preach  extemporaneously  like  Mr. 
James.  .\nd  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  lalioiir  which  it  involves,  we  entertain  no  a])prehension 
that  the  Dr.’s  example  will  he  very  extensively  followed.  Dut 
is  it  quite  fair  to  speak  of  ‘  the  slavish  penisal’  of  a  good  sermon 
ill  such  a  reference  ?  If  the  eminent  proacliers  referred  to  never 
desert  their  notes,  yet,  they  find  themselves  by  no  means  so  fet¬ 
tered  ns  not  to  he  at  liberty  for  the  utmost  energy  of  manner; 
and  the  style  in  which  they  wield  their  written  discourses,  roust 
he  allowed  to  deserve  a  higher  name  than  mere  perusing.  In 
hearing  the  tuninent  individual  more  particularly  designated,  wc 
conceive  th.it  nofhhuf  ‘  is  lost  in  impression.’*  We  repeat,  tint 
to  be  able  to  read  well,  is  a  very  rare  attainment,  and  one  which 
wc  regret  should  he  apparently  so  little  cultivated  in  our  Dis¬ 
senting  ncudemies.  Wliat  Spencer  would  have  been  had  he 
read  his  discourses,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  hut  we  have 
been  inforiucti,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  peculiar  charm  of 
his  ileliverv  was  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  im- 
pri'ssive  and  eloquent  manner  of  rending  the  Scriptures,— so 
imicli  so  ns  to  give  the  most  familiar  chapters  the  cHecl  of  com¬ 
parative  linvoltv. 

'riiere  r.re  many  reasons,  however,  why  a  preacher  of  con- 
siflerahle  ]  iilpit  talents  might  not  succeed  as  a  reader  of  sermons. 
In  the  firvt  place,  there  is  a  strong,  and,  we  luimhiy  con¬ 
ceive,  an  unreasonably  strong  prejudice  in  most  congregi* 
tions  against  tlie  shadow  of  a  note-hook.  Secondly,  it  is  very 


•  Wc  might  also  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Toller,  of  Kcttcringi  ^ 
another  eminent  insiuncc  in  point. 
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■  possible,  that  a  proaclior’s  extemporaneous  style  should  be  tniith 
Mter  than  that  of  his  precomposed  discourses,  and  that  big 
written  sermons  should,  titerelbre,  be  positively  interior  to  his 
h  less  studied  effusions.  Thirdly,  if  even  he  could  write  good 
siiinuns,  lie  might  not  be  able  to  read  them  with  freedom  or  ani- 
mition  ;  for  a  good  speaker  may  be  a  bad  reader. 

Still,  there  arc  some  advantages  on  the  side  of  reading,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ministerial  career.  The  habit 
of  writing  is  confessedly  favourable  to  the  formation  of  solid 
judgement  and  correct  taste.*  It  is  not  less  conducive  to  the 
inestimable  habit  of  industry.  The  very  time  which  it  occupies, 
imposes  a  beneficial  seclusion  from  the  social  circle.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  reading  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a  most  important 
one,  since  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  will  never,  we 
trust,  be  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  services  of 
the  Sabbath.  Adil  to  this,  that  were  it  considered  as  lawful  for 
t  young  man  to  preach  from  notes,  he  would  be  less  ex])08ed  to 
the  temptation  of  sacrificing  every  consideration  to  the  all  im¬ 
portant  attainment  of  fluency.  We  think  it  very  possible  that 
some  young  men  of  more  than  average  talent,  and  real  modesty 
and  piety,  may  have  been  lost  to  the  Dissenters  by  the  rigid 
exaction  of  extemporaneous  delivery.  Whereas,  were  a  diffe¬ 
rent  practice  tolerated  in  the  novice  or  the  timid,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  individual  would  remain  for  life  dependent  U|>on 
notes.  If  the  instance  of  the  venerable  person  whose  ingenuous 
confession  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  James,  may  be  hung  up  in  ter- 
rorem  on  the  one  hand,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  seve¬ 
ral  living  instances  of  useful,  ])optilar,  and  liighly  impressive 
preicliers  in  the  Kstahlished  Church,  who,  having  commenced 
their  public  ministrations  with  delivering  written  sermons,  have 
gradually  rendered  themselves  independent  of  any  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

*  In  the  memoir  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Dwight,  we  are  informed  by  his 
niograplier,  that  after  bis  appointment  to  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Theology,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  writing  his  sermons  at 
I  length.  One  of  his  reasons  for  adopting  this  practice  is  very  much 
to  the  purpose  of  the  above  remarks,  lie  had  observed  an  increas- 
I  ing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  *  a  florid  and  highly 

*  embellished  style  of  composition ;  in  his  own  view,  owing  to  a 
'  vitiated  taste  ;  involving  a  substitution  of  ornament  for  thought, 

*  and  of  sound  for  sense  ;  and  wholly  subversive  of  the  very  end  of 

*  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining  popularity  among 
hU  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt  desirous  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract 

‘  It.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher’s  example  on  the  conduct  of 
‘  those  under  his  care,  he  determined  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing 

*  of  this  nature  in  his  own  Discourses  ;  and  to  subject  his  minJ,  natu- 

I  *  of  imntrcrif^  to  a  severer  discipline  than  it  would  submit  to 

I  *  the  moment  of  cxtcmporancom  effort } 
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It  appears  to  us,  tliat  no  general  rule  can  with  safety  be  Itid 
down  rcs}>ectin^  the  delivery  of  sermons.  ‘  Whatever  is  best 
‘administer'd,  is  best.*  Many  ministers,  we  believe,  are  in  the 
habit  of  writins:  out  tbeir  sermons  atlent^tb,  and  delivering  tbiw 
memnriter.  We  scarcely  know  whether  this  faculty  is  an  eiwj. 
able  one,  since  the  double  labour  involved  in  this  mode  of  de¬ 
livery,  presents  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  dispense 
with  the  fatii^iie  of  original  composition.  Such  persons  hnd  it 
scarcely  more  ditVicuIt  to  commit  to  memory  a  sermon  of  Sauria'i 
orCoo|»er's,  than  their  own.  And  where  is  the  harm,  it  maybe 
said,  of  having  rei'ourse  to  the  works  of  others?  We  know  of 
but  two  objections  to  the  practice  :  first,  that  it  may  seem  to 
border  on  ileception  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  frc(|uent  recurrence 
to  what  ought  at  most  to  be  only  an  occasional  resource,  infallibly 
engenders  that  most  fatal  of  intellectual  diseases — indolence. 

This  mode  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  does  not  come  within 
Mr.  J  ames’s  description,  who  optmses  ‘  tcritimj  *  absolutely,  to 
‘  extemporaneous  eftusions.’  Now,  without  writing,  we  con¬ 
cede  that  it  is  very  possible  to  study  very  sedulously,  and  to 
bestow  much  forethought  both  on  the  matter  and  the  expression 
of  a  discourse,  it  would  indicate  a  sad  deficiency  either  of  in¬ 
formation  or  of  candour,  to  imagine,  that  those  who,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  preach  extemporaneously,  preach  without  serious  pro- 
meditation  or  ‘  at  random.*  We  concede  further,  that  there, tee 
many  persons  eminently  ipialified  for  the  work  of  the  Cbristitn 
ministry,  whose  natural  talents  render  them,,  to  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  degree,  independent  of  all  artificial  training,  anti  dis¬ 
charge  them  from  the  necessity  of  a  laborious  attention  to  the 
rules  of  written  composition.  There  is  a  natural  eloquence 
which  may  be  taint'd,  but  is  seldom  improved  by  study.  All  this 
we  concede.  Hut  tluMi,  Mr.  .lames  well  knows,  that  many 
young  preachers  wbotio  not  fairly  come  within  this  line  of  ex¬ 
ception,  tio  9wt  ‘  study  their  sermons  with  ns  much  care  as  those 
‘  who  read  every  syllahit'.*  And  we  have  heard  the  plea  urged, 
that  the  engagements  of  the  .\cadcmy  did  notallow  time  for  such 
previous  study.  We  have  heard  this  admission  made  with  un- 
atfecttMl  regret,  by  those  who  found  tbcrnselves  forced  to  rely  on 
their  lowers  of  extemporaneous  composition,  or  of  memory. 
And  it  is  quite  rertuin,  that  much  is  often  spoken,  which  the 
speaker  would  not  have  ventureil  or  been  satisfied  to  write.  These 
remarks,  we  are  aware,  will  go  but  little  way  tow  ards  determin¬ 
ing  which  is,  abstracteilly,  the  In^st  mofleof  delivery  ;  but  this,  be 
it  remembered,  we  disclaimed,  at  the  outset,  any  intention  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  pronounce  upon.  For  our  own  parts,  we  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  both  good  reading  and  good  speaking,  and  yet  think 
good  preaching  a  thing  so  distinct  from  both,  that  our  preference 
for  cither  mode  is  merged  in  the  su|icrior  consideration  of  the  use 
which  i.s  made  of  it. 


Art  IX.  .T^iop  in  Rhi/me,  with  some  Original.  By  Jcifcryt  Tay¬ 
lor,  Author  of  Harry’s  Holiday.  With  an  Engraving  to  each 
Fable.  l‘2ino.  pp.  1*27.  London.  18^20. 

Tl^C  doubt  whether  our  old  friend  Esop  lias  hitherto  had 
due  honour  paid  him  by  our  countrymen.  Since  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Samuel  Croxall  undertook  to  be  his  commentator,  nei* 
tber  poet  nor  divine  that  we  recollect,  has  cared  to  make  hia 
matchless  apologues  the  text  of  paraphrase  or  illustration, 
either  in  prose  or  rhyme.  La  Fontaine  is  hot  only  still  unri- 
Tilied,  (as,  indeed,  he  is  likely  to  remain,)  but  stands  without 
coiu(H‘titor.  All  imitation  of  the  inimitable  F reiichman  is,  we  see, 
ad\ertised,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  are  unable  at  present  to 
s)H‘ak  ;  but  Esop,  in  the  mean  time,  has  remained  iu  the  humble 
form  of  a  school  edition,  with  no  other  udornmdiits  than  indif¬ 


ferent  wood’Cuts,  and  in  all  the  bareness  of  naked  prose. 

We  very  highly  commend  IMr.  Jerterys  Taylor  for  this  spi¬ 
rited  attempt  to  do  the  old  Moralist  the  honours  at  once  of 
graphical  and  metrical  illustration,  in  a  style  which  does  great 
credit  to  the  joint  ellorts  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The  de¬ 
signs  are  highly  narrative^  if  we  may  so  apply  the  epithet, 

I  and  some  of  them  have  great  humour.  The  versification  is 
ea^y  and  ingenious,  often  exhibiting  a  considerable  degree 
of  epigrammatic  point,  and  laying  claim  to  the  undcfinable 
chanu  of  naivete.  The  *  moral*  has  sometimes  a  turn  givcQ 
to  it  that  is  quite  original.  For  instance. 

*  Thb  Ass  in  the  Lion’s  Skin. 

*  An  ass,  who  imagined  his  virtues  neglected. 

And  saw  that  his  talents  were  little  respected; 

Supposing  folks  judged  of  his  worth  by  his  skin, 

Resolv’d  the  first  good  one  he  saw  to  creep  in. 

*  Soon  after,  be  found  the  fine  coat  of  a  lion; 

**  O !  this,”  thought  the.  ass,  **  by  all  means  I  will  try  on.** 
Which  at  last  he  contriv’d  to  throw  over  his  shoulders ; 

Now,”  said  he,  **  with  what  awe  shall  I  strike  all  beholders.*’ 

*  Then  he  went  to  a  pond,  to  survey  himself  in  it, 

And  when  he  had  stay’d  to  adjust  it  a  minute. 

Had  had  the  last  look,  and  felt  sure  it  would  do. 

To  his  neighbours  he  hasted,  to  make  his  delnit, 

*  **  Dear  !  now,”  said  the  beast,  **  how  provoking  it  is. 
Not  a  soul’s  to  be  seen  such  a  fine  day  as  this  !” 

— 1  wish,  though,  it  would  not  hang  over  one's  eyes; 

*1  must  try  to  procure  one  that’s  nearer  my  size.” 

*  Just  after,  he  met  a  stray  pig  in  the  road. 

So  he  look’d  as  terrific  and  fierce  as  he  could  : 

But  instead  of  his  shewing  the  smallest  dismay, 

'Phe  pig  only  grunted,  and  kept  on  his  way. 
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Taylur’s  in  iihyme. 

*  He  next  bow  a  fox,  anil,  to  fright  him  the  more, 

He  tried,  when  they  met,  like  a  lion  to  roar  : 

“  Ah  !”  »aid  Reynard,  “  think  not  fora  lion  to  pass. 
While  you  act  like  a  donkey,  and  bray  likeauars.” 


‘  Vulgar  peojile  well  drest  will  be  sure  to  be  known; 

I'or  the  moment  they  speak,  their  vulgarity’s  showh. 

‘  The  Fox  and  the  Ckow. 

*  Crows  feed  upon  worms;  yet  an  author  affirms, 

Cheshire  cheese  they  will  get  if  they’re  able; 

For,”  said  he,  “  I  well  know,  one  unprincipled  crow 
Once  purloined  a  large  piece  from  my  table.” 

*  Then  away  darted  she,  to  the  shade  of  a  tree, 

To  deposit  the  booty  within  her ; 

Rut  it  never  occurr’d  to  the  mind  of  the  bird. 

That  a  /ox  was  to  have  it  for  dinner. 

* How  many  a8lip,’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,” 

(Excuse  me,  1  pray,  the  digression),  ' 

Said  a  fox  to  himself,  **  I  can  share  in  the  pelf. 

If  1  act  with  my  usual  discretion.” 

^  So  said  he,  Is  it  you  ?  pray,  ma’am,  how  do  you  do/ 

I  have  long  wish’d  to  pay  you  a  visit ; 

For  a  twelvemonth  has  pass’d,  since  1  heard  of  you  last. 
Which  is  not  very  neighbourly,  is  it 

*  Hut  dear  madam,”  said  he,  “  you  are  dining,  I  see ; 

On  that  subject  I’d  ask  your  advice  ; 

Pray,  ma’am,  now  can  you  tell,  where  provisions  they  sell, 

'1  hat  are  nut  an  extravagant  price 

*  — “  Bread  and  meat  are  so  dear,  and  have  been  for  a  year, 

That  poor  people  can  scarcely *endure  it : 

And  then  cheese  ts  so  high,  that  such  beggars  as  V, 

Till  it  falls,  cannot  ho|>e  to  procure  it.” 

*  But  the  ilUbeliaved  bird  did  not  utter  a  word. 

Still  intent  on  retaining  her  plunder; 

Thought  the  fox,  **  It  should  seem,  this  is  not  a  good  scheme, 
What  else  can  I  think  of,  1  wonder 

*  So  said  Reynard  once  more,  **  I  ne’er  knew  it  before. 

Hut  your  leathers  are  whiter  than  snow  is  !’* 

But  thought  he,  when  licM  said  it,  ••  she’ll  ne’er  give  it  credit, 
For  w  hat  bird  is  so  black  as  a  crow  is.” 

*  Hut  I  'm  told  that  your  voice  is  a  horrible  noise, 

Which  thay  say  of  all  sounds  is  the  oddest  ; 

Hut  then  this  is  absurd,  for  it  never  is  heard, 

Since  you  are  so  excessively  modest.” 
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*  (*  If  X  ail/*  thought  the  crow,  **  1  will  soon  lot  you  know 
That  all  doubt  on  Mat  score  may  bo  ended/* 

Then  most  latighably  pipctl  the  poor  silly  biped^ 

When  quickly  her  dinner  descended  ! 

*  If  this  bined  hnd  not  been  so  vain  and  conceited, 

She  woula  not  hy  the  fox  quite  so  soon  have  been  cheated ; 
But  perhaps  the  term  btprd  to  some  may  be  new, 

’Tis  a  two-legged  creature — perchance  it  is  ^ox/ 

Tl»e  story  of  the  Chameleon  haa  often  been  told,  but  neter 
with  more  spirit  and  conciseness  than  hy  the  present  Author. 
With  this  we  must  take  out*  leave  of  him,  cordially  recMB- 
mrnding  his  rhymes  to  our  readers. 

‘  Two  friends,  B  and  A,  were  disputing  one  day. 

On  a  creature  they’d  both  of  them  seen  ; 

But  who  would  suppose  the  debate  that  arose, 

Was  whether  t’was  scarlet  or  green  ? 

‘  Said  B,  “  If  you’re  right,  1  w  ill  own  black  is  white, 

Or  that  two,  w  ith  two  added,  make  eight 
And  so  w  ill  I  too,*’  replied  A,  “  when  you  show 
That  that  creature  is  green  as  you  state/' 

*  **  Sir,  it  was,  1  maintain  ;  I  affirm  it  again : 

Am  I  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  ?’* 

*•  It  was  not,*'  replied  A,  “  it  was  scarlet,  I  say, 

Which  none  but  a  madman  denies.” 

‘  Then  said  C,  My  good  fellow,  you’ll  find  it  is  yellow, 

You  surely  have  never  been  near  it  :'* 

**  That  cannot  be  true,  for  I’m  certain  ’twasbluc,” 

Said  another  who  happened  to  hear  it. 

*  O  !  said  D,  “  it’s  absurd  I  if  you’ll  credit  my  word. 

The  creature  was  brown  os  a  berry 

Not  brown,  Sir,”  said  Jack,  ”  when  I  saw  it,  ’twas  black  ;*• 
Then  the  neighbours  began  to  be  merry. 

‘  **  Come/’  said  E,  “hold  your  tongue,  you  are  all  of  you  wrong, 
C>r,  at  least,  you  are  none  of  you  right. 

Then  a  box  be  display’d,  where  the  creature  was  laid, 

When  this  marvellous  lixard  was  white  I 

**  Good  people,**  said  I,  “  a  chameleon’s  dye, 

He  can  change  any  colour  to  suit ; 

Now  if  this  had  been  known,  all  roust  candidly  own. 

You  would  not  have  commenced  the  dispute/* 

*  great  altercation  show’d  small  information,  ^ 

Am  such  disputes  constantly  do  ; 

For  ignorant  minds,  one  most  commonly  finds. 

Are  excessively  positive 

'  *»•.  XVI. N.s.  g 


17^^  Clue  for  Young  fAdinUln. 

Art.  X.  Select  Female  Biopraphy ;  coroprisinj;  Memoirs  of  £au. 
neot  Britibh  Ladies,  derived  from  original  and  oilier  authentic 
Sources.  12iiio.  pp.  331.  Price  6s.  6d.  London.  18*21. 

collection  eontniiis  the  followiii*'  twenty-four  biof^ 

^  phical  artieJos :  Mrs.  Ann  Askew,  Lady  Jane  (jrej, 
Mrs.  llntclnnson.  Lady  Lli/abelli  Urook<.‘«.  Lady  Ctlbs. 
rine  Courtiii.  The  Countess  of  Warwick.  'Phe  Countess  of 
SulVolk.  liiidy  Uacliel  Russell.  Miss  ^lariruret  Andreivs. 
ijueen  Mary  11.  Mrs.  Rowe.  Lady  Elizabeth  Lanc^him. 
Lady  Cutts.  Lady  Lli/aboth  Hastiness.  !Mrs.  Carter.  Mis 
Talbot.  31iss  llaniilton.  Miss  llurdis.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith.  The  Dairyman’s  Daughter.  iMiss  Caroline  Synnnons. 

Miss  Maria  - .  The  Princess  Charlotte.  Miss  Ann 

Kemp  Ward. — Some  of  these  are  ‘  abridi^ed  from  the  uo- 
*  jiolished  pa«^es  of  a  valuable  old  work,’  — Gibbons’s  'Me¬ 
moirs  of  Pious  Women  ;  others  from  tlie  published  mcraoirs 
of  the  individuals.  The  iMemoir  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Hall,  on  the  death  of  her  Royal  Highness.  Two  of  the 
articles  are  original.  On  these  it  would  he  invidious  to. piss 
any  critical  remark,  as  they  are  indebted  for  insertion  to  the 
partial  estimate  of  affection,  anti  occupy  no  great  space.  It  is 
a  common,  and  a  pardonable  illusion,  which  leads  us  to  mistike 
vrhat  is  lovely  for  something  anomalous,  and  to  dwell  on  whit 
has  strongly  excitetl  us,  as  in  itself  extraordinary.  One  cti 
scarcely  forbear  to  smile,  however,  at  the  details  which  ire 
thought  remarkable  enough  to  be  recordetl  as  proofs  of  nif 
endowment ;  details  which,  had  the  young  person  been  so  on- 
fortunate  as  to  reach  maturity)  would  have  been  forgotten. 

'Pile  merits  of  the  present  selection  as  a  whole,  speak  fw 
themselves.  The  memoirs  are  lu^atly  drawn  up,  and  the  to- 
lomc  will  form  a  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Art.  XL  A  Clue  for  \nun^  LalinistSy  and  Son* Latinists^  to-tricf 
the  original  Forms  and  Signification  of  Nouns  and  Verb*,  from 
their  Terminations,  ulpbalietically  arranged,  with  explanatorr 
References  to  the  (rranmiar.  By  John  Carey,  LL.D.  13o»* 
pp.  68.  ^  London.  1821. 

I^R.  (’A REV  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  useful  iB<l 
honourable  labour  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  begionen, 
by  several  judicious  expositions  of  the  difficulties  of  classictl 
composition.  His  collections  on  Latin  Prosoily,  of  which* 
third  and  much  improved  edition  now  lies  before  us,  are  coippre- 
bensive,  ami  are  expressed  in  distinct  and  intelligible  language;* 
({uality  not  always  to  be  found  in  treatises  on  quantity.  Hehiit 
liesides  this  larger  digest,  recently  published  two  small  wofl^ 
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tiuidicnoy’s  itaiian  Grammar, 

idaiirt^ly  suited  for  prompt  reference,  and  well  adapietl  to  the 
wtnts  of  tliti  youn^;  student,  liis  illustrations  of  the  Kton 
prt^y  form  u  most  useful  vade-mecum ;  and  his  Clavie 
Hetrico-Virgiliana  will  save  the  plodding:  school-boy  many  a 
(letpondinit  sigh.  The  present  little. publication  is  of  the  same 
unpretending  but  available  description,  and  will  assist  the 
beginner  in  extricating  himself  from  entanglements  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vexatious,  and  consuming  very  uuprofitably  much 
faluabte  time.  The  title  and  the  following  short  extract  from 
tbe  prefatory  notice,  will  sudiciently  explain  the  object  of  tlie 
book. 

•  The  plan  is  simple,  and  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  that  a  single 
intUnce  will  be  sufficient  to  exemplify  its  am)lication  and  use. — Sup¬ 
pose,  then,  the  young  Latinist,  or  the  Non-Latinist,  to  meet  with  the 
word  Pu^iiavissemus  :  on  turning  to  the  termination  AVISSEMUS 
in  its  alphabetic  place,  he  will  at  once  find  that  it  is  the  first  person  , 
plural  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  from  Pngno,  of  the  first  conju-  ‘ 
gation.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  mistake  the 
point  of  division  between  the  radical  letters  and  the  grammatical  ter*  ' 
mioation — and,  instead  of  looking  for  AVISSEMUS,  should  direct 
his  attention  to  ISSEMUS,  EMUS,  or  even  the  single  syllable, « 
MUS,  or  US — he  will,  under  an^  of  those  heads,  find  references,  to 
guide  him  in  his  search.’  pp.  iii.  iv. 

In  addition  to  these  terminations.  Dr.  Carey  has  inserted  (and 
this  we  think  a  valuable  enlargement)  those  antique  forms  of 
declension  and  conjugation  which  frequently  occasion  so  much 
bewilderment  to  inexpert  Latinists.  He  has  also  appended 
uaeful  remarks,  explanatory  of  some  perplexing  peculiarities  of 
the  gerunds  and  supines. 


Art.  XII.  An  Italian  and  Enplish  Grammar  ;  from  Vergani’s  Italian  ' 
and  French  (irammar :  with  Exercises,  Dialogues,  &c.  Corrected 
and  improved,  by  M.  Piranesi.  Arranged,  &c.  with  Notes  and 
Additions.  By  M.  Gulcheny.  12mo.  pp.  222.  London.  1820. 

VV  E  have  heretofore  examined  not  a  few  of  the  b(>st  introduc- 
”  lions  to  this  beautiful  tongue,  and  have  never  met  with  any 
one  for  which  we  should  have  been  willing,  all  things  considered, 
to  piri  with  the  old  and  excellent  (iraramar  of  Veneroni.  The 
present  little  volume,  however,  appears  to  us  entitled  to  equal 
approbation,  and,  on  some  accounts,  to  preference.  Tbe  Com¬ 
piler  has  adapted  to  English  use,  the  method  of  grammatical 
initiation  and  iinproveroeut,  which  had  been  originally  prepare<l 
lor  the  French  nation  by  MM.  Vergani  and  Piranesi.  He  bts 
dtewn  his  jiidgemeui  in  omitting  such  definitions  and  explica- 
as  are  familiar  to  every  person  of  respectable  education, and 
^hieh  are,  therefore,  cumbersome  and  useless  iu  an  introduciiuii 
a  language  which  scarcelyaiiy  persons  can  be  supposed  to  culti- 
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vale,  except  those  who  hate  a  previous  knowledge  of  Latit«. 
Freneh.  The  order  is  natural,  the  expression  precise  and  brief, 
the  display  of  parauis^uis  clear  and  strikineTf  and  the  succcatioi 
of  Exercises  is  well  adapted  to  familiariie  and  fix  what  bag  ^ 
been  didactically  laid  down.  The  classical  scholar  who  siudits 
Italian  propria  marie^  liavini^  chiefly  or  only  iu  view  the  tleli^bt 
and  instruction  of  reading  works  in  that  lant^uati^e,  will  here  bass 
every  thing  that  he  wants,  presented  in  a  luintnous  manner,  aiM|> 
without  the  too  common  load  of  redundancies  :  at  the  same  tiine, 
this  work  will  lie  found  not  the  less  suitable  for  the  instruction  if 
those  who  have  the  additional  advantage  of  a  judicious  master. 

Art.  XIII.  hemarks  on-  the  Inttrnal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Re* 

vedmi  Religion,  By  Thomas  Krtkioe,  Ksq.  Advocate.  Third 

Ikhtion,  corrected  and  enlarged.  l^Ano.  Edinburgh,  18tll* 

r’l^FIlS  little  volume  will  not  disappoint  those  whom  the 
uaiue  of  the  Author  may  induce  to  peru>e  it.  Without 
tlio  aflecUtioii  of  eloi|ueiice,  it  exhibits  the  primary  evidesca 
iu  aup)H>rt  of  Revealed  Religion  with  much  force,  feeling,  and 
cloariuws.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  he  considered  as  addressed 
to  those  %vhose  ntinds  are  habituated  to  continuous  thiakmg, 
rather  than  to  the  w  iilcr  class  of  readers ;  the  style,  however,  h 
far  from  being  alistruse.  Hut,  in  fact,  argumentative  books 
wbioh  are  designed  to  be  popular,  must  differ  greatly,  both  is 
manner  and  in  uaatter,  from  what  might  be  the  direct  and  IM- 
tbalnrbed  proiluct  of  a  cultivateil  and  comprolu^sive  mind.  U 
such  writings  aim  at  brevity,  it  must  be  nut  by  terseness  aid 
condensation,  but  by  neatness  and  sehx^tioii ;  or  if  tlkcy  are  moft 
voluminous,  tbe  bulk  must  be  furnished  not  by  fulness,  but  bj 
digression. 

*  ft  U  evident,*  says  the  Author  in  his  introductory  chapter,  ‘  that 
a  man  may  be  a  very  ustTu!  member  of  tbi.s  world’s  society,  without 
ever  Uiinking  of  the  true  relation  iu  which  he  stands  to  the  beiog* 
libout  liiiii.  Prudeace,  houuurable  leelii^^s,  uiul  instinctive  good  aa* 
tvrOiinuy  in  sure  to  any  inao,  iu  urdmary  tinses,  an  excelleat  reputation. 
But  tb<^  scene  of  uur  present  cuatempUtiou  lies  in  the  spiritual  uca* 
verse  of  God*  and  tin;  character  that  ue  speak  of  must  he  adafUetl  to 
that  society.'  Wc  canuut  hut  believe  that  true  moral  perfection  con¬ 
tains  tbe  elements  of  happiness  iu  that  liigber  state  ;  and  therefore,  ve 
cannot  but  believe,  that  that  view  of  our  moral  relation.s  and  of  the 
l>cings  to  wlmm  \vc  arc  so  itlated,  wliich  leads  to  this  moral  perfec¬ 
tion,  must  be  the  true  view.  Put  if  the  uttaimnent  of  this  character 
bo  the  important  object,  why  lay  so  much  stress  upon  any  particul* 
viaw  ?  Tlie  reason  is  olivioia' ;  wo  cannot,  according  to  the  constiia- 
liiMi  of  our  nature,  induce  upon  our  minds  any  particular  state  of  mo¬ 
ral  iecling,  without  iui  ade<jnal€  cause.  \V«  caoiiot  fotl  anger,  er 
lovf,  or  hatred,  or  fear,  by  dimply  cudixwcHirkig  so  to  feok  In  order 
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to  haft  cb«  w«  muat  have  some  object  preaent  to  our  miotkt 

which  will  naturally  excite  the  feeling.  1  hereforey  at  moral  perftc«> 
tiuB  coniuu  of  a  combination  of  moral  feelings  (Icadine  to  corroa* 
poodeai  action),  it  cun  only  haTC  place  in  a  mind  whi<»  ia  under 
the  iniprefaion,  or  lioa  a  present  view  of  tlioae  objects  which  naturally, 
proiluce  that  combination  of  feelings. 

^  *  The  object  of  this  Dissertation  ia,  to  analyse  the  component  parts 
of  the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrine,  with  reference  to  its  bearings 
both  on  the  character  of  God  and  on  the  character  of  man ;  and  to 
ileasHUtrate,  that  its  facts  not  only  present  an  expressive  exhibition  of 
all  the  moral  qualities  which  can  oe  conceived  to  reside  in  the  Divine 
mind,  hut  also  contain  all  those  objects  which  have  a  natural  len* 
dcDcy  to  excite  and  suggest  in  the  human  mind,  that  combination  of 
moral  feelings  which  has  been  termed  moral  perfection. 

This  passage  sufbciently  explains  the  design  of  the  Writer. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  subsequent  reasoning  would  have 
bi^a  presented  to  the  reader  with  much  more  effect,  if  the  pre* 
cise  ground  on  which  an  appeal  to  the  internal  evidence  is  rested, 
had  IxHM)  mure  clearly  defined  at  the  commencement  of  the  Essay. 
Tbe  following  paragraph  is  liable  to  cavils  or  to  perversions. 

*  If  the  actions  ascribed  to  God  by  any  system  of  religion,  present 
a  view  of  the  Divine  character  which  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
moral  perfection,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  real^ 
tbr  actions  of  God.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  strong  and 
dUtinct  tendency  to  elevate  and  dilate  our  notions  of  goodness,  and 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  notions,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  may  be  the  actions  of  God ;  because  they  arc  intimately 
connected  with  those  moral  convictions  which  form  the  first  principle 
of  all  our  reasoning  on  this  subject.* 

The  explanation,  or  limitation,  with  which  this  too  loosely 
stated  principle  should  have  been  accompanied,  might  easily  have 
been  found  in  the  simile  which  the  Author  introduces  in  the  com- 
meacement  of  his  Essay.  In  order  to  shew  how  a  narration  of 
facts  may  command  belief,  independently  of  external  evidence, 
tad  even  in  the  face  of  suspicions  circumstances  attending  the 
external  evidence  of  such  a  narration,  he  supposes— 

*  tliat  the  steam-engine,  and  the  a'pplication  of  it  to  the  movement  of 
vewiqls,  was  known  in  China  in  the  days  of  Archimedes  ;  and  that  a 
foulUh  lying  traveller  had  found  his  way  from  Sicily  to  China,  and  had 
there  seen  an  exhibition  of  a  steam-boat,  and  had  been  admitted  to 
vxaralnc  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  it, — and,  upon  his  return  home, 
had,  amongst  many  palpable  fables,  related  the  true  particulars  of 
t^s  exl>ihiiion  what  feeling  would  this  relation  have  probaWy  ex¬ 
cited  in  his  audience?  The  fact  itself  was  a  strange  one,  and  dUbr- 
^  in  appea/ttQce  from  any  thing  with  which  they  were  acquaiotedU 
It  was  also  associated  with  otlier  stories  that  seensed  to  have  udaebood 
2^^ped  oo  tlie  very  face  of  them.  Wbat  meaus,  ilien,  had  the 
t^ecaof  dUlLDgui^hmg  tlic  true  from  the  false  ?  Some  of  the  rabble 
probably  give  a  stupid  and  wondering  kind  of  credit  to  tlic 
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whole ;  whilst  the  judicious  but  unscientihc  hearers  would  reject  tin 
whole.  Now,  supnosing  that  the  relation  had  come  to  the  can  of 
Archimedes,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  the  man,  and  interrogated  bin, 
and,  from  his  unordcrly  and  unscientific,  but  accurate  specification  of 
boilers,  and  cylinders,  and  pipes,  and  furnaces,  and  wheels,  had 
drawn  out  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  steam-boat, — he  might  hire 
told  his  friends,  'J*hc  traveller  may  be  a  liar ;  but  this  is  a  truth.  I 
have  a  stronger  evidence  tor  it  than  his  testimony,  or  the  testinooof 
of  any  man :  it  is  a  truth  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  effect  which 
the  man  lias  described,  is  the  legitimate  and  certain  result  of  the  ap. 
naratus  which  he  has  described.  If  he  has  fabricated  this  account, 
lie  must  be  a  great  philosopher.  At  all  events,  his  narration  is  founded 
uu  an  unquestionable  general  truth.* 

In  order  to  see  the  limitations  with  which  the  Author's  funda¬ 
mental  principle  should  have  been  accompanied,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  tlinii,  with  a  change  of  terms,  to  make  an  application 
of  it  to  the  case  he  here  adduces  in  illustration  of  his  argument. 
For  instance,  we  may  suppose  a  seeptical  philosophist  to  have 
said,  If  the  effects  ascribed  to  a  mechanical  apparatus  are  it 
variance  with  our  ideas  of  the  laws  of  chemical  agency,  or  mt- 
thematical  relations,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  such  in 
apparatus  has  ever  actually  been  in  operation.  The  reply  to  such 
an  objector  would  he  properly  made  by  asking  him,  Wiili  nhon 
ideas  of  ehemical  agency,  or  mathematical  relations,  is  the  des¬ 
cription  of  this  Chinese  machine  at  variance  ?  With  t/our  ideas. 
But  this  petulant  rejection  of  the  traveller’s  narrative,  because 
it  offends  your  system  of  philosophy,  requires  you  to  make  out 
your  pretension  to  an  absolute  kiiowltMlge  of  the  whole  world  of 
nature,  and  of  all  possible  mathematical  relations.  When  you 
have  done  this,  if  the  shadow  of  uncertainty  shall  still  seem  to 
rest  ii|M)n  a  dingle  point  of  the  vast  circle  of  your  pretended 
omniscience,  this  mucliino  may  actually  exist,  although  yon 
ileem  it  an  absurdity.  In  that  ease,  the  real  dilference  hctweeij 
you  who  reject  the  narrative,  and  the  vulgar  who  give  it  a  stupid 
credence,  is  tliis ;  that  their  credulous  ignorance  leaves  them 
at  least  in  passive  possession  of  the  truth,  while  your  presump¬ 
tuous  ignorance  ensures  your  continuance  in  error.  The  oo- 
jector,  however,  would  not  have  been  so  easily  silenced  :  he 
would  have  pursued  his  jests  and  his  demonstrations,  alternately, 
until  he  had  made  the  timid  and  the  half-wise  ashamed  of  being 
seen  to  listen  to  the  traveller,  and  until  he  had  barred  the  possi¬ 
ble  access  of  truth  to  his  own  mind,  by  some  concise  formula  of 
incurable  obstinacy,  such  a^  this ;  that,  to  hclievc  the  fable  of 
the  steam -boat,  w  ould  he  as  absurd  as  to  believe,  that  three  are 
one,  and  that  one  is  three. 

Hut,  if  /\rchimt*des  is  suppose^l  to  have  come  to  a  differctit 
I'onclusion  on  the  sid»jcct,  it  would  have  been  attrihutahlo,  not 
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to  roudi  to  his  actual  knowledge  at  the  moment  of  commencing 
the  inquiry,  as  to  that  habitual  modesty  which  attends  an  cn- 
ll^litfiKMl  consciousness  of  iguornnee,  and  which  renders  com- 
nrcliensivc  minds  always  accessible  to  new  and  strange  ideas.  In 
fact.  Arcljiincdes  would  have  learned  from  the  invention  iUel/\* 

•4  described  to  him,  those  iierr  princifilen  of  chemical  and  me- 
fhaiiical  science,  by  which  he  wouhl  allerwards  have  perceived 
that  the  description,  whether  or  not  it  were  true  in  tact,  was  true 
ifi  theory. 

Thus!  Christianity  itself  sheds  the  light  by  which  it  isjudged. 
Upon  the  world  at  large,  it  has  shed  the  light  by  which  its  more 
obvious  excellencies  are  perceived  and  acknowledged  ;  and  it 
has  even  shed  all  the  light  which  has  gleamed  from  the  weapons 
of  its  adversaries.  But,  to  perceive  the  harmony  of  the  Divine 
character  and  conduct,  as  developed  in  the  ‘  actions  ascribed  to 
*  God 'in  tbc  Christian  system,  it  is  necessary  already  to  have 
received  life  and  vision  from  its  intluence.  It  is  true,  that  a 
general  assent  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity  is  ensured 
by  llie  force  and  clearness  of  the  ap|)cal  which  it  makes  to  tlie 
dictates  of  conscience.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  the  assent  which  is  yielded  to  the  truth  of 
Cliristianity,  whether  it  he  more  or  less  sincere  and  elTective, 
in  a  hiiiulred  cases  to  one,  actually  produced,  not  by  theexteroal^ 
or  historical  evidence,  but  by  that  internal,  or  moral  evidence 
which  the  sacred  writings  contain  within  themselves.  VVe  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  historical  evidence  is  recurred  to,  or  rested  on,  hy 
very  few  person^,  except  those  in  whom  the  sophistications  o( 
literary  habits,  have  impaired  or  destroyed  the.  instinctive  pec* 
^picacity  of  the  mind,  and  rendered  it  little  susceptible  to  ihe 
natural  and  just  impression  of  moral  evidence.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  educated  classes, 
even  where  the  separate  powers  of  the  mind  may  befound  iuiihe 
highest  state  of  culture  and  enicicncy,  the  intetfral  power  or 
force  of  the  mind  is  so  far  debilitated,  that,  with  a  paiufiii  appo* 
tile,  it  is  perpetually  seeking  the  stimulus  of  some  irresistible  proof. 

So  far,  then,  as  it  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  general  au¬ 
thority  of  Revelation  in  the  world,  that  internal  or  moral  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  appreciable  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  may  safely 
be  left  to  contend  with  all  the  sophisms  of  infidelity.  But^  if 
men  are  invited  to  judge  of  those  principles  or  facts  which itie 
beyond  the  range  of  natural  religion,  and  if  they  arc  called)  to 
determine,  *  what  actions  may  or  may  not  be  ascribed  to  GoU,* 
it  must  be  remembered  that  both  their  ignorance  of  the  Divine 
nttuie,  and  the  perversion  of  their  minds,  render  them  utterly  uir 


•  In  conforinitv  with  the  acknowledged  principle— *inv^i^di 
snfufax  rf  verax  aaoiescerr.  el  incrementn  xumere  cum  ipxin 
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competent  to  the  task.  They  must  first  Imve  li*trniu),  l>y  t  cnr. 
dtml  reception  of  Chriflianity,  the  rudiments  of  ihcspirifnal  wsrW 
before  tliey  are  fitted  to  perceitc  that  harmony  between  tk« 
Divine  character  and  cuuduct,  upon  which  the  force  of  the  ir« 
gUBMfiii  ia  here  made  to  rest. 

Ah  we  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  perusal  of  oir 
rcadem,  we  neeii  not  ^ivea  furtlier  account  of  its  contents  ;  Un 
only  add  a  sini^lo  quotation. 

*  When  a  man  ha*  brought  hi*  judgement  clown  to  the  Icnrl  of  hie 
character,  and  his  trained  his  reason  to  call  evil  pood  andpoodetil, 
ht  haa  pained  a  victory  over  conscience,  and  expelled  remorse.  If  he 
could  maintain  this  advantage  througli  his  whole  existence,  his  cot* 
duct  would  admit  of  a  most  rational  justiiiration.  But  then,  hispotot 
is  built  solely  on  the  darkness  of  his  moral  ju(l|;emcnt ;  and  therefore, 
all  that  U  necessary  in  order  to  make  him  miserable,  and  to  stir  up 
a  civil  war  within  his  breast,  would  be  to  throw  such  a  strong  and  sn* 
dubious  light  on  the  perfect  character  of  goodness,  as  might  extort 
from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  its  excellency,  and  force  him  to  coo* 
trasiitwith  his  own  past  history  and  present  condition.  Wliilst  hit 
mental  eye  is  held  in  fascination  by  this  glorious  vision,  he  cannot  but 
Rfl  the  anguish  of  remorse  ;  he  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  at  fearful 
stritlr  whh  some  mighty  and  mysterious  being,  whose  power  has  ooi|* 
pellad  oven  hia  own  hc^rt  to  execute  vengeance  on  him ;  nor  can  ht 
iiide  fi-owi  himself  tlie  loathsomeness  and  pollution  of  that  fp.itiU|8 
pctiilefioe  wUicii  baa  poisoned  every  organ  of  his  moral  conatitu^. 
Ha  can  iiope  to  escape  from  thU  wretchedness,  only  by  vriU^raagig 
hif^ gaze  from  the  anpalliug  brightness;  and  in  this  world,  su^ at 
aitenspt  call  generally  be  made  with  success.  But  suppose 
tQ  tic  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  there  should  be  no  retrelUt-^ 
no  diversity  of  objects  which  might  divert  or  divide  his  attention?- 
arid  *that,  wherever  he  turned,  he  was  met  and  fiiirly  confrotitti 
hy  this  threatening  Spirit  of  Goodness, — it  is  impossible  that  If 
eouW  *  ^hftvc  any  respite  from  misery, .  except  in  a  respite  fr«a 
existence.  If  tnia  should  be  the  state  of  thing*  in  the  next  world,  we 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  union  tnere  between  vice  flwl 
miaery.  Whilst  we  stand  at  a  distance  from  a  furnace,  tlic  efieoltif 
ibe  on  our  bodies  gives  us  little  uneasiness ;  but,  as  we  approach 
U«  the  natural  ofiposition  manifests  itself,  and  tlic  pain  is  increased 
evacy  step  tluit  we  advance.  Tlie  complicated  system  o^  this  worlA 
business  and  events,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  veil  before  our  eyes,  and  la* 
tcrposcH  a  kind  of  moral  distimee  between  us  and  our  God,  thrOogb 
which  the  radiance  of  his  character  shines  but  indistinctly,  so  that  we 
ctn  withhold  our  attention  from  it  if  we  will:  the  opposition  which 
exists  between  his  perfect  holiness  and  our  corrupt  propensities,  docs 
force  itself  upon  us  at  every  step.  His  views  and  purposes  007 
rtAi'contrary  to  ours :  but,  as  they  do  not  often  meet  us  in  the  form  w 
a  OIraei  and  personal  encounter,  we  contrive  to  ward  off  the  oon^ 
ttoB  that  we  ere  at  hostility  with  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  ihiak 
ihal  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  in  the  intervals  of  these  much  dreadsd 
vi|iia|ioM,  w  ithoat  feeling  the  necessity  of  bringing  our  habits  ial» 
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%  perfect  conformity  with  Ills.  But  when  death  reoaovet  thii  rdL 
(hnolring  our  connexion  with  this  world  and  its  works,  we  may  bt 
brought  into  a  closer  and  more  perceptible  contact  with  Him  who  it 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  In  that  spiritual  world,  wo 
msj  suppose,  that  each  event,  even  the  minutest  part  of  the  whole 
^em  of  government,  will  bear  such  an  uncouivocal  stamp  of  the 
DiVine  character,  that  an  intelligent  being  or  opposite  views  and 
feelings,  will  at  every  moment  feel  itself  galled,  and  thwarted,  and 
borne  down  by  the  direct  and  overwhelming  encounter  of  this  aU« 
pervading  and  almighty  mind.’ 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  Author's  opinions  are  what  are 
usually  tenned  evangelical. 


Art.  XIV.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Masn^  in  the  Ship 
**  Two  Friends the  Occupation  of  Amelia  Island,  bv 
M'Gregor,  &c.  Sketches  of  the  Province  of  East  Florida;  aq!^ 
Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Habits  and  Manners  of  the  SemU 
nole  Indians  :  with  an  Appendix,  containg  a  Dctail  of  the  8emt« 
nole  War,  and  the  Execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrbter.  ^6. 
pp.  328.  Price  98.  London.  1819. 

^HE'wild  speculations  which  have  sent  so  many  high  and 
^  restless  spirits  to  misery  and  a  grave  in  the  swamps  and 
wutes  of  South  America,  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  ebaa- 
tlsed  into  a  temperate  estimate  of  the  unprofltable  sufierfngs 
inevitably  attendant  on  their  romantic  wanderings*  The  ehiuff 
of  evidence  is  too  extended  and  consistent  to  admit  of  any 
sible  doubt  respecting  the  sanguinary  dispositions  wlih  wfildh 
the  wsr  of  liberty,  as  it  is  called,  is  carried  on,  or  the 
ibsence  of  moral  and  military  principle  in  the  modes  of  conduct- 
iog  this  predatory  and  piratical  contest.  But,  previoudy  (o 
the  ascertainment  of  these  disgraceful  circumstanoes,  there  wmi 
much  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  strife,  to  excite  the,  ard^ 
feeling  of  the  army  of  martial  adventurers  thrown  upon  sociMy 
in  idleness  and  poverty  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe. 
Ei|{er  to  e8ca]ie  from  the  miseries  of  half* pay,  and,  in  tome 
initances,  actuated  by  a  generous  sympatliy  with  a  cause  Ip- 
pvently  pure  and  glorious,  numbers  of  these  gallant,  but  dn- 
thioking  men,  listened  to  the  attractive  delusions  held  forth  by 


have  told  their  melancholy  tale ;  and  the  saluUur]f  el^|^ 
w  keen,  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  these  infatuated  proceedings 
Author  of  the  present  volume  has  added  his  ooofinoaliooLlQ 
mass  of  testimony  already  before  the  world ;  and  it 
^  admitted,  that  he  has  given  proof  of  ability  In  the  niioage- 
®^t  of  his  materiab.  He  should,  howetcr,  have  belli 
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tiiat,  in  a  story  of  cioaperate  enterprirtei  romantic  circumsUnd^^ 
und  liazartloiiH  deliverance,  a  distinct  and  direct  autheotiettioa 
is  indispensHhly  requisite ;  and  that,  \%ith  every  dispositioa 
to  pla(«  cuntidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  Writer,  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  will  inevitably  connect  itself  with  the  coitcealment 
of  his  name. 

In  1817,  a  pnrty  of  fine  yuun^  men,  deceived  by  tlie  bouad* 
less  promises  of  individuals  styling  theiuselves  tlie  accredited 
at^ents  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  embarked,  to  the  numlm 
of  eighty,  on  board  the  Two  Frienda,  with  extravagant  expec¬ 
tations,  splendid  uniforms,  and  a  slender  sca-btock.  Tlieir  pro¬ 
visions  were  of  the  most  unpalatable  description ;  rancid  m1( 
meats  purchased  at  the  sales  of  condemned  naval  stores,  mouldy 
biscuit,  and  transparent  pigs,  are  enumerated  among  the  delici* 
cies  provided  for  the  consumption  of  these  craving  warriors. 
In  this  condition,  they  arrived  at  Madeini,  where  they  succcedoi 
in  prociming  more  substantial  fare  ;  but  their  conduct  on  shore 
was  so  outrageous  us  to  expose  them  to  considerable  hazard, 
and  to  render  the  condition  of  succeeding  visiters  mueb  a^ 
unideasant,  owing  to  the  strict  regulations  adopted  in  consequeooe. 

Their  arrival  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  dissipated  all  tlwir 
gulden  dreams  of  wealth  and  aggrandisement,  by  awakening  thw 
to  the  conviction  that  they  bad  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  gron 
and  infamous  deception.  They  bad  been  instructed  to  proKAt 
IhemseJves  before  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Venezuelaa  ^ 
puhlic,  and  to  await  from  him  their  further  destination,  rcoeiviog 
at  the  same  time  a  stipulated  sum  in  liquidation  of  the  exp^usei 
of  their  outfit.  It  was  soon  found,  that  no  such  oflicer  residcfl 
on  the  island,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  flourishinjt 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Spanish  Main,  were  equally  veracious  with 
the  other  assurances  which  had  hecn  so  liberally  advanced  inflw 
entire  absence  of  all  substantial  encouragement.  Their  situalioo 
was  now  wretched  in  the  extreme  :  few  of  them  bad  any  pecUDl- 
ary  resources,  and  the  charity  of  the  Danish  ollicers  and  mer¬ 
chants  bad  been  previously  pressed  upon  most  heavily  by  the  U- 
sistance  afforded  to  a  previous  debarkation  of  a  similar  kini 
Their  last  hope  lay  in  the  claim  that  they  had  upon  the  capUte 
of  the  Two.  Friends  for  a  further  conveyance  to  Angostura,  the 
seat  of  the  insurgent  government ;  but  even  this  was  now  take® 
from  them  by  the  clandestine  departure  of  the  ship,  vrhich  stiW 
in  the  night  without ilischarging  the  harbour  dues,  carrying  witk 
her  the  clotlics  and  equipments  of  several  of  those  who  were  Irft 
behind.  In  these  disastrous  circumslanct's,  it  was  detrnnin*^ 
by  the  Writer  of  this  volume  and  some  of  his  comrades,  to  pro- 
cure  a  passage  to  Amelia  Island,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  undrr 
the  banners  of  MTlrcgor.  This  commander  having  quitted^ 
service  of  Bolivar  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  had  obtau»r« 
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the  assisttnce  of  a  few  Americao  adventurers,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Amelia,  as  'a  point  from  which  he  mip^lit  advanta- 
•'fously  extend  his  conquests  over  the  whole  of  East  Florida. 
This  project  failed,  and  M‘Gnoj^r  was  happy  to  escape  from  his 
difiictdties  hy  making  over  his  acquisition  to  Atiry,  the  well 
known  captain  of  an  insurgent  privateer.  When  the  Author  of. 
(bis  narration  reached  Amelia,  he  found  it  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  chief,  with  whom  he  s))eedily  quarrelled,  and 
icuigued  very  actively  against  him,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
occupying  his  post.  Failing  in  this  scheme,  after  some  further 
vicissitudes,  he  reached  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  the  province; 
and  though  he  had  set  out  from  England  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  aiding  the  patriotic  cause,  we  hud  him  accepting  a  grant  of 
Und  from  the  governor  of  that  fortress  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  off«‘ring  his  assistance  in  the  recosery  of  Amelia  to  the 
Spanish  dominion.  After  the  government  of  the  Uniteil  States 
had  felt  the  expediency  of  driving  out  the  lawless  bands  who  had 
taken  possesion  of  tliat  iinportaiK  island, ,  he  revisited  his  old 
quarters,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  with  much  keenness,  the  op- 
|K)rtunity  of  triumphing  over  his  crest-fallen  enemies.  Tho 
suhsequent  details  of  the  proceedings  of  Aiiry  and  M*Gregof, 
have  neen  rendered  uninteresting  by  later  events;  and  we 
Khali  decline  following  the  Winter  through  his  comments  on  the 
melancholy  transaction  connected  with  the  execution  of  Arbiith- 
notand  Ambristcr  by  the  orders  of  General  Jackson.  Against 
the  latter,  a  strong  case  appears  to  be  made  out,  but  the  state¬ 
ments  are  ex  parley  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  made, 
is  extremely  violent. 

*  This  celebrated  General  Jackson  possesses  an  extensive  iafluenco 

ojrer  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  believe  him  to  be  uv- 
vincible  in  arms,  and  unequalled  in  courage.  His  defence  of  New 
Orleans  against  our  ill  conducted  attack  upon  that  city,  has  fixed  In 
their  opinions,  his  immovable,  and  imperishable  fame.  His  conquests 
oyer  the  Creek  Indians,  and  his  notable  exploit,  in  enticing  tco  of 
those  unfortunates  from  their  hiding  place,  under  a  promise  of  pror 
tection,  and  then  delivering  them  up  to  be  butchered  by  his  followers, 
is  another  wreath  in\hc  chaplet  of  this  hero.  *  '  ’ 

*  The  passions  of  this  man  arc  of  the  most  violent  and  barbarous 
chi^ter,  despising,  under  every  circumstance,  the  forms,  and  re¬ 
straints  of  society,  outraging  decency  on  every  occasion.  •  During  the 

of  New  Oiicans,  Judge  Hall  had  directed  the  service  of  some 
process,  which  didoot  please. tliis  leader,  who,  forgetting  the  respect* 
*lue  to  the  judgement  seal,  and  the  character  of  ine  individual  who 
presided,  ordered  a  file  of  soldiers  to  remove  him,  saying  he  would  ar- 
rwt  the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  should  dare  to  interfere 
with  hi5  command.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  judge  sum¬ 
moned  the  general  to  answ'cr  for  a  contempt  of  court,  and  fined  him 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  immediately  paid  by  public  subscrip- 
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Voyage  to  the  Sp<»ni$k  ^e. 

tk>D*  He  k  mudi  addicted  to  gambling,  particularly  in  horses;  ifbe. 
loses  hff  money f  and  requires  a  further  supply,  lie  sends  a  cart  to  hi| 
plantation,  fur  a  load  of  negroes,  who  arc  tnus  exposed  to  the  chsab 
of  changing  masters,  upon  the  hazard  of  the  race.  He  has  bees 
known  to  cnallengc  the  owner  because  he  asserted  his  horse  hsd 
greater  speed  than  the  general’s,  in  fine  his  extravagant  follies,  atd 
hb  crimes,  are  witliout  number,  and  disgusting  in  tlie  recital.* 

pp.  180,  18l.  j 

Tln'se  imputations  are  possibly  correct,  but  they  cannot  be  im¬ 
plicitly  received  on  (he  faith  of  an  anonymous  writer.  The  war 
against  tlie  Seminole  Indians  was  pursued  in  that  savage  spirit 
of  ferocity  which  has  too  uniformly  distinguished  these  conflicts, 
'riie' Aborigines  comhatefi  with  the  unrestrained  fierceness  of 
barbarians;  the  more  civilized  assailants,  with  the  vindictWe 
aud  sanguinary  feelings  of  men  regardless  of  the  sufTcrings  of  t 
race  whidi  they  considered  in  no  higher  a  character  than  that  of 
wild  beasts,  fit  only  to  be  hunted  down  and  exterminated.  But 
the  instances  of  perfidious  cruelty  cited  in  the  present  volume, 
cannot  be  admitted  without  authority.  The  following  anecdote 
is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  creditable  to  the  partiec  coa- 
ceimed,  that  wc  shall  insert  it  here. 

•  A  straggler  from  the  militia  of  Georgia,  named  M‘KrImn[;op, 
was^c^ptured  by  tlie  Indians,  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  ladlan 
vengeance ;  titm  to  the  stake,  the  tomahawk  raised  to  terminate  hk 
existence,  no  chance  appeared  of  escape.  At  that  moment  MHly 
l^ncis,  the  daughter  or  Hidlis  Hadjo,  placed  herself  between  the 
executioner  and  his  victim,  ond  arrested  his  uplifled  arm ;  tbeii 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  she  implored  the  life  of 
hU  prisoner.  It  was  granted,  and  he  was  liberated.  To  the  hoaoui 
of  M*Kriromon,  it  must  be  added,  that  some  time  afier,  Icamiiy 
that  Milly  Francis  had  given  herself  up,  with  others  of  her  unfor* 
tunaic  race,  in' a  state  of  wretched  destitution,  to  the  commander  ti 
Fort  Ctairborne,  he  immediately  set  forward  to  render  her  assistant 
determined  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  thus  in  some  sort,  repiw  tbs 
noble  and  disinter^ted  generosity  of  his  saviour.  Milly,  upon  feaiti* 
the  intentions  of  M^Krimmon,  declared  she  was  not  influenced  by 
ally  persona)  motive,  that  she  should  have  acted  in  the  same  way 
for  any  other  unfortunate  victim  ;  she  therefore  (Veclined  his  ofler*’ 

The  habits  of  the  SeminolcH  do  not  appear  to  difilT  from  those 
of  ptiier  (mfiaii  tribea.  They  are  equally  addicted  to  the  use  of 
Mxleni  apirlta,  ami  are  thus  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  decay. 
The  halls  and  bayonets  of  the  American  militia  are  only  antici¬ 
pating  that  dissolution  which  would  be  as  surelyi  iiiough  more 
tardily,  effected  by  other  means. 
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XV.  SELECT  WTERARY  iNFORMATtOlt; 


•  Genthfiien  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  Pras%wiU  oblige 
)ke  eductors  of  the  Eclectic  Retiew,  hu  sending  in/brmdtSn 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject ^  eitent,  and  probalne price  ^  suck  works  ; 
xckich  thei^  may  depend  upon  being  communicaiea  to  the  public^  if  con^ 
astent  With  its  plan,  *  r  i 

»  .  JJDJL/ 

Thf  Rfv.  JohnCamiibrll.  ofKinEftlanc),  Gotta  Seretit,  H^ratad  bf  ' 

pivpar'yif  ail  aooouut  of  hia  late  jour-  caaet.  •  > 

I  ia  Um  interior  uf  .Soutb  Africat  •A  member  of  the  kite  Sdllor’a  Halt' 
Licb,  like  the  former,  was  undertaken  Congregation  has  in  the  press,  a  work|  jn 
tiM  rcQuest  of  the  London  Missionary  one  tc4.  8vt>.  addresaed  to  the  Otd  Meat* 


_ T  toiirBva  addresaedtothe  OtdMem- 

ueiety.  The  course  of  th it  jouroay  lay  hers  ef  that  Society,  ki  whk)lk  lemrldl* 

iroufb  a  considerable  tract  of  oouniry  the  Errors  of  Ibe  Rev*  Dr.  CuUywr  am 

bich  had  aot  been  explored  by  any  £u-  stated  and  corrected.  i 

iipstn.  It  extended  three  hundred  Chnrch  of  England  Theology,  In'^hc; 
nilsi  beyond  Lattakoo,  which  was  the  couraeoC'the  ensuing  month,  i  setnitM 

inkof  hli  first  journey,  and  it  confirmed  serka  of  termons  in  manuacrift  charwa* ' 

be  conjecture  which  he  had  formed,  that  ter,  for  the  use  of  young  difines  and^ 

tefkonld  find  the  country  belter  peopled,  candidates  fbr  holy  orders,  will  be  pub-* 

ind  more  advanced  in  cirilization  as  he  lished  by  the  Rer.  R.  Warner,  Riafiw  Ht 

iroccedtd  towards  the  North.  The  in-  Great  Chalfield.  Wilta,  and  Aothyr  of 

reduction  which  his  Missionary  objects  **  Sermons  on  the  Epistlfi  and  Qosi^ls,^*^ 

:sre  hfm  to  the  chiefs  of  the  several  na-  See,  and  of  “  Old  Church  of  Ei^anH  * 

.OSS  he  visited,  and  the  oontWence  with  Principles,  Ite.t’  The  second  series  CHilllll 

rbick  he  was  received  by  them,  afforded  of  Christisui  Virtues;  and  wjll^oaoslM*'^ 

bun  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  (like  the  former  series  on  Cbaistinii  Doo*  f 

>bservinr  their  msuners  and  customs,  trines)  of  ten  sermoos  OQ  the  ^llowii^  ^ 

u  well  In  the  administration  of  their  Inlereating  *ibje^  L  On 

psbiic  sffsirs,  as  in  their  domestic  re-  the  duty  of  subjects.  §,  T5e  "iAif  jr  hC'* 

IstloM.  This  was  particularly  the  case  hearers  of  the  mold.’ •  3.  •The 'dllPf  if* 

sith  regard  to  the  MiMbow  and  Maroot-  children.  4.MTbe  duty  uf  parekHi/l  51'^ 

xrs  nations,  whose  chief  towns,  Ma show  The  duty  of  fnigality*  d-  Thff 

aod  Kurreechanc,  contain  several  thou-  industry,  honesty,  purity  and 
•and  Inhabitants.  The  work  will  contain  7.  The  duty  of  veracity,  and  tile  uTTeirn*' 
smspof  the  country  throngh  which  he  meot  of  the  toogoe.  E*  The*' duty 
travelled,  and  other  illustrative  eograv-  compassion.  9.  Tbedutyof  forgwrciiass^** 
iofv*  10.  The  duty  of  prufmmtion  fitr..dsMbl‘ 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  prett  **  The  The  Rew.  Bdw,  Chichester. wjlLiymA., 
Greek  Terminations,  including  the  Dia-  publish,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  . 

lefts  snd  Poetic  I.icenses,  In  Alphabetic  compared  with  Christianity.  ‘ 

Order,  with  References  to  the  Grammar,**  The  Speeches  of  the  Rt,  Hon.'Hetii^* 
M  the  same  plan  as  his**  Clue  for  Young  Grattan,  with  a  Memoir  by, piffle, 

Utini«u,**  iatcly  poblishe<J.  are  printing  in  four  octavo  yniumf^ 

In  a  few  days,  will  be  publiahed,  a  Aathooy  Todd  Tboifipsbh,  if 

pxtical  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Pope,  preparing  for  {mblicatioe,  LtetanaWii 
ky  Charles  Lloyd.  Botany*  ;  t  ,  <  •  *' 

I'he  Rev.  Johnson  Grant  will  shortly  The  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late 
pablish,  a  course  of  Lent  Lectures  oil  the  Dr.  Wro.  Witheriug,  with  a  Memoir 

U$t  sentences  uttered  by  our  Sa-  by  Wm.  WiUieriiif,  Baq.  in  two  ^Atkato  * 

from  tha  cross.  volumes  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Hr.  Stevenson,  oculist  to  Il.R.H.  the  Mr.  Lowe  is  preparii^  a  voIuom  for 
ihikeof  York,  will  shortly  publish  in  1  the  press,  On  the  Situatiou  and  Pros- 
8va  a  practical  Treetiae  on  the  pecUof  this  Country,  in  regard  to  Agii- 
'****'v,  symptoms  treatmeoi  of  culture,  Trade,  and  Pinauce* 


IIK)  L\9i  of  Works  recently  Published. 

Dr.  Cc»iM|iM»«t  will  puHTiHh  in  a  few  Poet^,  will  ap(>car  in  a  few  daya. 
weeka,  a  awcoiwl  atiti  citlarf^t^d  edition  of  In  the  the  5th  volume  of  |]k 

hit  OoiHnet  of  Midwifery,  ke.  with  Worki  of  the  late  Andrew  Fuller, 
copfHT-plate,  instead  of  lithoi^raphic  The  1st,  iiul,  3rd,  4lb,  6lk,  aid 

roftravings.  7lh  are  already  published. 

A  aweond  edition,  with  additions,  of  Also,  a  small  work  entitled,  Incidaiu 
Mr.  Bojwiiii{:'a  Spocjincns  of  the  Russian  of  ChiUlhuod. 
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mind,  and  particularly  recommended  m 
a  useful  school  book.  By  W.  Boddd, 
M.A.  12m«>.  3s.  6d. 

The  Klcmeiits  of  Astronomy;  wkli 
methods  of  determining  the  lonKitudw, 
aspects,  flee,  of  the  planets  for  taj 
future  tim’e;  and  an  extension  set  ot  | 
(Geographical  and  Astronomical  Prw 
blems  on  the  globes.  Designed  for  tke 
use  of  schools  and  junior  students.  By 
S.  Treeby,  Teacher  of  the  mathcmatici, 
classics,  flee.  flee.  18mo.  3s.  6d.  bouad. 

UISTOSV. 

.  LacAitellc  (Ch.),  Histoiro  de  Fraaoe, 
pendaut  lo  dix'huiii^iue  Sitele.  VoL7 
and  B.  8vo»  IBa. 

LacreUlie,  Hhitoirw  de  PAMciitU^ 
Cunstiluanle.  2  Vol.  8vu.  ISa.  I 
The  History  and  AutiquUies  a(  tbi 
Tower  of  London ;  with  biograpkical 
anecdotes  of  royal  and  distinguiskid 
persons,  deduced  from  records,  stflls 
papers,  and  nianuscriplSt 
oU^r  original  and  aullieotic  soi^cmi 
By  John  Bay  ley,  F^q.  F.S.A.  ortbt 
Honourable  S»iciety  of  the  luney  Tcaglli 
and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Sub-Comp^* 
sionars  on  the  public  records.  Part*l» 
4to.  31.  13s.  6d.  large  paper,  with  psoof 
impressions  of  the  plates  on  iudia  pH*^> 
7i.  7s. 

The  Expedition  of  Orsua  j  and  tbs 
Crimes  of  Aguirre.  By  Robert  Sootbgf» 
Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laureate,  Membarof 
the  Royal  Spanish  Academyt  of  tbt 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  iiislory, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Nethrrlaad^ 
of  ilte  Cyiumrodorioq,  flee.  l2aio.  5s-  6^* 
ThU  Expedition  has  been  calkd 
by  Humboldt  the  most  dramatic  Eptsndt 
in  the  Hialory  of  the  Spanish  CoaquixM> 

MKDICISP. 

An  Account  of  the  Rise,  ITocf^i 
and  Decline  of  the  Fever,  lately  Epi^ 
mical  in  Irelaiul  ;  together  with  com* 
inunicatioDs  from  ;>hysicians  in  the  pfo* 
sinccs,  and  various  oflicial .  Docu  in«»ta* 


BIOOXAPlir. 

Memoir  of  Mis*  Ia»ti<ia  Stapleton  of 
Colchester,  who  die<l  Dec.  1*2,  1806, 
aged  22  years.  By  Joseph  JvIlVrsoii, 
Hd. 

Minnoifs  of  William  Wallace,  F.sq.  a 
<k*>Ciudant  uf  the  illustrious  hero  of 
Scotland,  lata  of  the  I5ih  llunsars;  con¬ 
taining  an  explaiMtion  aud  vindication 
of  hti  ciHiduct  and  character;  with  a 
detailed  account  uf  Uie  |>erHccut ions  he 
und(  rwent  in  Frances  and  bis  unjust  im¬ 
prisonment  for  almost  three  years  in  that 
rpuntry;  an  expose  of  the  state  of  the 
French  police;  and  an  Ap|>eiulix,  com¬ 
prising  the  correspondence  of  the  author 
and  others  with  the  British  Amba>sador, 
on  the  inhjcct  of  his  unlawful  cootine- 
iqcnt ;  and  other  documents.  Bvo. 

JOi.  od. 
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OHiMirraY. 

One  Tlious.nnd  Kxperinrents  in  Che¬ 
mistry,  accompanied  by  Praitical  Ub- 
servalbuis,  and  several  thousand  pro¬ 
cesses,  ill  the  usiful  arts,  dependant  oo 
that  M'kncc.  By  Colin  Mackenzie.  IL 
lusirated  by  twenty-one  copper-plates, 
and  upward  uf  one  huiKlred  wood -cuts. 
Bvo.  11.  is. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Moralist ;  or.  Essay  s  on  the  means 
i>f  moral  rdwation.  AddresNcd  to  pa- 
rrHis.  By  the  Rev.  John  Phillips  Potter, 
M.A.  1'2mo.  4s. 

Cnars  Klementairr  dt*  lifer.ature  Oe- 
iMirale;  on  analyse  rwisonnfr  drs  difkr- 
ens  prewrs  de  Com|iositions  Litteraires 
tt  drs  Meilleiirs  Ouvragrs  Cias«iqurs, 
aweirus  rt  modsTnrs  Fran^ais  K  Etran- 
gevwt  k  PuMign  d«*  la  Jetiiu-sse,  flee, 
tome  premitT.  Par  M.  de  ILiuillua. 
l)hno.  5a. 

BctnwiBc  Amusements  hi  Philosophy 
and  Mathrraatics  ;  together  with  atmtr- 
ill*  swei  rta  in  varioos  brandies  of  science. 
I  hw  whole  calealatad  to  form  aft  agree- 
able  and  im  proving  exercise  lot  tlir 
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Br  F.  B«rkrr,  M.D.  fcc.  aiMl  J.  Chejne, 
W.n.  F.H.S.  &.C.  voU.  8vo.  ll.  6«. 

O6«trvatioii:»  ou  c^uin  A0vcliui>»  of 
ibe  Head  coiiimuuly  called  Uead«acbe*, 
with  •  flew  to  their  more  complete  elu- 
cidaUon,  prevention,  and  cure  ;  t^etber 
vitb  »cme  brief  remarks  on  Digestion 
sud  Indigesiiou.  By  James  Farmer, 
Meiolar  ilie  Uoyal  College  of  Sur> 
^eoua  ID  Loudon,  and  Licoutiate  of  Mid- 
adcry,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
»k'iau>,  Dublin.  18mo«  11.  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skrtchci  of  the  Manners  and  Institu- 
Ihnis  of  the  Homans.  i2uio.  7s. 

lieraldine,  or  opposite  Proceedings. 
Ry  La'litia  .Matilda  Hawkins.  4  vols. 
luyal  IJinu.  ll.  1‘is. 

diitcdoies,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Rn« 
icftainiug.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Buck. 
A  Dcw  edition.  3  vols.  r2ino.  4s.  each. 

'I  tie  Young  Infidel,  a  Fire-side  Reve* 
lie.  By  a  Friend  to  Truth.  19mo.  4s. 

The  Secretary’s  Assistant ;  exhibiting 
the  various  and  most  coiTect  modes  of 
Miperscription,  commencement,  and  con¬ 
clusion  of  letters  to  persons  of  every 
degree  of  rank  ;  including  the  diplo¬ 
matic,  clerical,  and  judicial  dignitaries, 
with  lists  of  the  foreign  ambass^ors  and 
constfts.  Also,  the  forms  necessary  to 
be  used  in  applications  or  petitions  to  the 
king  in  council,  houses  of  lords  and 
cunnioas,  government  ofRces,  and  pub¬ 
lic  companies ;  wKh  tables  of  prcoc- 
denry,  and  the  abbreviations  of  the  se¬ 
veral  British  and  foreign  orders  of 
knighthood.  By  the  Author  of  the 
p«^fe  and  baronetage  charts,  dtc. 
Ifoio.  5s. 

OM  Wires*  Tales.  12mo.  3f. 

The  Excursions  of  a  Spirit ;  with  a 
Survey  of  the  Planetary  World :  a 
vision.  Illustrated  by  four  engravings, 
liao.  Js. 

The  Steam-boat  Companion,  and 
SlraugeT’s  Guide  to  the  Western  Islands 
sod  Highlands  of  Scotland.  6s.  6d.  in 
roan. 

A  .Series  of  Tables  exhibiting  the  gain 
•ml  loss  to  the  fundholder  arising  from 
the  ffurtuaiions  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
from  1800  to  1821.  By  Robert 
Hurhet,  Ksq.  Svo.  7s, 

kluical  kconomy. 

The  Restoration  of  National  Proe- 
T*vity  shewn  to  be  immediately  prac- 
t  caW.  By  the  Author  of  Junius  Iden- 
Svo.  3s.6d. 


•  Hints  to  PbilanlHropista )  or,  a  fol- 
lective.view  of  practical  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  coadition  of  the  poor  and 
l.'ihouring  classes  of  Society*  <  By  WB- 
liani  Davis,  Member  of  the  Bath  Ee- 
ciety  for  the  iavestigation  and  lalief  of 
occasional  distress,  eiioooragemnni  uf 
industry,  and  suppression  of  vagrants. 
Svo.  4s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Width; 
with  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  general 
principles  of  Political  Economy  arc  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  country.  By  R.  Torrena,  Ksq. 
F.R.S.  8 VO.  12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  Temper ;  or  lectures  on 
the  beatitudes.  By  the  Rev.  J  LeifohHd. 
Svo.  7s. 

The  works  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  a 
new  edition  in  12  vols.  12mo.  21.  2s. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  very  Rev. 
William  Pearce,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Dean  of 
Ely,  &c.  Published  by  his  Son,  £.  S* 
Pearce,  Esq.  A.  M.  Svo.  12a. 

The  Moral  Tendency  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation  asserted  and  illustrated,  in  eight 
discourses  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1821,  at 
the  lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev, 
John  Bampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.  A.  of 
Jesus  College*  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth 
and  Rector  of  Llanbedr.  Svo.  lOa.  6d. 

The  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  ;  considered  as  a  guide  to  iis  In 
the  knowledge  of  our  Christian  calliog^ 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  rrincipl<^ 
which  are  requisite  for  an  adherence  to 
it.  By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  ^'Tyert 
Barrett,  D.  D.  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge.  1 ‘2mo.  3s.  boards. 

Discourses  adapted  to  the  Pulpit,  or 
to  the  use  of  Families,  from  tracts  and 
treatises  of  emi.'icnt  divinca.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Atkyni  Bray,  Vicar  of 
Tavistock.  Svo.  8s.  /  ‘ 

Eaurnys  on  the  Holy  Sewiptarm, 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  Public  W<inliipy< 
Prayer,  Cnvetousnass,  Selfvknavriad^ 
By  D.  Capsey.  Svo.  7s.  I 

Correlative  Claims  and  Dutics|or,**aw 
Essay  on  theneressity  of  a  Cburah  EsCa^ 
blithmeat,and  the  means  of  excilinf  4a*t 
votion  and  church  principles  among  Ha 
members  ;*•  to  which  **  the  Sociely  R)r 
promotiag  Christian  Koowiedga  emS 
Cbarch  Uuioo  in  the  Dfoceae  of  8t« 
David’s**  adjudged  a  Pram  hits  ^501# 
inDccemhtr,  1820.  Bytheitev.  Eamoel 
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CteriM  Willit.  A.  If .  AiiC)M>r  of  CIrit* 
tioa  Bmyt,  Cbmtian  MisMoot,  tie  St. 

Prise  Ef«ay  (or  1811  oo  the 
Clevioel  Charscter,  Ao.  dro.  19». 

Pnicticsl  Refleciiont  oa  the  Pitlini, 
or  tboK  daily  rocrlitatioiw;  intrndad  to 
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Prejudice  and  ResponsibilitTy  or  i 
brief  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  etim 
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aod  into  the  doctrine  of  man's  respem 
sibility  for  irabibiof  H.  ISmo.  3a  81 


